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“IF we interpret you cor- 

rectly, you tell us it will 
take three years of time and 
an outlay of ———— dollars 
for each year before we can 
hope to realize adividendfrom 
our advertising investment— 


Why then could we not spend 
in the first year the total three 
years’ figure and so get quicker 
action for our money 2” 


He who, three years ago, ad- 
dressed us in this manner makes 
a product of the almost-staple 
class, an article for which exists no 
genuine need, although through 
convenience it is used by a great 
many people. 


Today, after completion of his 
long advertising course, this manu- 
facturer knows why in his case 
triple or ten times the three-year 
total we advised could not elimi- 
nate the extra two-year element 
of time in accomplishing the task 
that was before him. 


He now knows, as we then 
knew, that the short road to suc- 
cess is frequently the dangerous; 
that only in rare cases does wisdom 
in advertising dictate the means 
spectacular. 


This man has learned the truth 
of what we told him—that adver- 
tising methods differ according to 
character of product; that a great 
many people can only through the 
persistency of years be led to buy 
that which, in a broadly economic 
sense, they do not really need, 
and that the mere doubling of 
dollars will not spur them into 
action any sooner. 


To us, being human, it is always 
pleasing to invest for an advertiser 
large sums in the initial year of 
his publicity. 


But it is more gratifying still so 
to advise the one thus venturing 
that, because of sane business 
judgment proffered, his first year 
is but one of many in our care, 
regardless of the annual apportion- 
ing of his dollars. 


N. W. AYER & SON 
Philadelphia 


New York 


Boston 





Chicago 
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London, Paris and Berlin 
could all take lessons in the 
artistic arrangement of post- 
er displays, coupled with a 
high regard for the public’s 
convenience and sensibil- 
ities, from the stations of 
New York’s subway and ele- 
vated systems. 


Americans who have been 
abroad will agree to this. 
The quality, order and mod- 
eration of the bill-board 
publicity on their “home” 
stations is greatly in contrast 
to the confusion obtaining 
in foreign capitals, especial- 
ly London. 


WARD & GOW 


50 Union Square New York 
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How Lorillard Advertising Puts 
New-Old Brand to the Front 


An Interview with PRESIDENT T. 
D. H. BALL, 


HEN the Tobacco Trust 

was recently dissolved into 
its component parts by decree of 
the Supreme Court, one of the 
parts, the P. Lorillard Company, 
oldest of all, found itself with 
some 160 brands on hand of every 
kind of tobacco except one, smok- 
ing tobacco in tins, and that kind 
the storm center and market-ob- 
jective of some of the liveliest 
and most expensive advertising 
campaigns that have ever been 
set going. 

Of the leading Trust brands of 
tinned: smoking tobacco, Tuxedo 
and Lucky Strike remained, after 
the Trust’s dissolution, in posses- 
sion of the American company, 
Prince Albert went to the Rey- 
nolds company and Velvet fell into 
the hands of the Liggett & Myers 
people. Nothing came out of the 
box for the Lorillard Company. 
The company had to go out and 
rustle for itself. 

It has-done so. The Stag brand 
of smoking tobacco is the result. 
Seven months of. aggressive ad- 
vertising along several lines, cou- 
pled with the same lively kind of 
trade effort, has put Stag. tobacco 
right up among the leaders with a 
very fair chance of eventually 
showing them its dust. And while 
doing it it has found time, in one 
short year, by way of relaxation, 
to put Zira-and Nebo cigarettes on 
the Fewete as 

When T. alony, president 
of the Laritised Company, faced 
the smoking tobacco situation, 
about a year and a half ago, the 
consumption of such tobaccos, put 
up in tins, ran up into 15,000,000 


of the 


Table of Contents on page 98 


. MALONY AND VICE-PRESIDENT 


P. Lorillard Company 


or 16,000,000 pounds-a year. The 
cream of the business was going 
to Tuxedo, Lucky. Strike, Prince 
Albert and Velvet, and there were 
eight or ten other brands sharing 
the crumbs. The leaders were be- 
ing heavily advertised. It was not 
a particularly rosy outlook for a 
newcomer. 

There was, however, one ray of 
light in the situation. In the whole 
tobacco field there was probably no 
one any better equipped to launch 
a brand than the president of the 
Lorillard company, Mr. Malony. 
For fourteen years he had been at 
the head of the entire tobacco- 
manufacturing department of the 
Trust. He was the man who at- 
tended to the buying, the blending 
and the boxing—the practical fac- 
tory man in the Trust organiza- 
tion, vice-president and director 
of the American company, and 
president, as well, of the Lorillard 
Company. For sixteen years be- 
fore that he had been attached to 
the Lorillard organization, the lat- 
ter part of. the time as presi- 
dent. 

“The hardest part of the work 
of launching a. new. brand of 
smoking tobacco, or any other to- 
bacco,” said Mr. Malony to a rep- 
resentative of Printers’ INK, “lies 
in getting the proper blend. When 
the number of brands of all sorts 
run, as they do, up into the hun- 
dreds, and of smoking tobaccos 
alone into the scores, it calls for 
the exercise of a great deal of 
thought: and experimentation be- 
fore a-néw and satisfactory blend 
can be obtained. 

“The problem is complicated by 
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the fact that different sections of 
the country demand _ different 
kinds of tobacco. New England, 
or part of New England, wants 
one kind, Pennsylvania wants an- 
other, the far South another, and 
California perhaps another. There 
are only a few different kinds of 
tobacco out of which to make a 
blend. So it becomes a question 
largely of noting the popular taste 
and striking a happy medium for 
the country over. I experimented 
a whole year with the mixture we 
now call Stag before I dared to 
put it on the market. 








¢ 


quality to play up, and we needed 
a good brand name. 

“This condition indicated but 
one thing, a five-cent tin. It was 
more expensive, relatively, than a 
ten-cent tin to put out. It would 
leave us much less margin of prof- 
it, the difference being absorbed 
in the tin. On the other hand, it 
would make it far easier to mer- 
chandise. The consumer would 
buy a new five-cent ‘tin quicker 
than he would a new ten-cent tin. 

“Then came up the question of 
a brand name. We had no smok- 
ing tobacco of precisely the same 
flavor from which 
we could borrow the 
brand name. It 


N OH ! DEER.DEER. In 
“ The seemed a useless and 
5¢ wasteful thing to 
TIN proceed to invent a 
new brand name, 
Don't Forget This— when we had some 






15 apt to dry up before you reach it 


it's ALL SMOKED! 


become famous in a day 
Try it, brothers, try it. 


STAG 


“EVER-LASTING-LY GOOd 


ie 
In a big tin’of tobacco the bottom half. @ 


In the Sc Stag tin you buy just 
enough at a time to keep FRESH until 


That's the STAG IDEA that has 





160 brands with more 
or less good will at- 
tached to them. We 
went over the list 
7“. and again, un- 
il finally I put my 
finger on the name 
Stag, and after dis- 
cussion it was adopt- 





TYPE OF FIRST STAG COPY, BOTH NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE 


“Although it was put out in 
five-cent tins, it is not a low-grade 
or cheap tobacco. Putting it out 
in five-cent tins was a necessity, 
and part of the selling campaign. 
After I had satisfied myself that 
the mixture was all right from 
the consumer’s point of view, we 
set to work in the organization 
to perfect it as a commercial 
proposition. The mixture had 
been tested out in the organiza- 
tion and among our friends. The 
next step was to give it a testing 
out in the trade. 

“As we studied the proposition, 
it seemed to us that there was 
very little chance of breaking into 
the field with a ten-cent tin. All 
of the leaders were sold in ten- 
cent tins, and if we had simply 
joined the procession we would 
have had nothing more to tell the 
consumer than the fact that our 
tobacco: was the best. We needed 
a strong talking point aside from 


ed. Our old Stag 
brand was a chewing 
tobacco. We = sold 


only a thousand pounds or so 
a year of it. Nevertheless, it fig- 
ured in our lists and was perhaps 
somewhat known to the trade. 
We simply took the brand name 
and put it on our new smoking 
mixture. 


STAG A HAPPY BRAND NAME 


“It had other advantages than 
the brand name. It is short, eas- 
ily read and easily memorized, be- 
cause while known practically to 
everybody, it is not in common 
use and can hardly be confused 
with anything else. Then the 
brand itself, with the picture of 
the stag, with widespread antlers, 
lends itself readily to illustration 
and wide advertising use. In fact, 
I do not see how we could have 
gotten a better name or a better 
trade-mark symbol.” 

So far, so good. The quality, 
package and brand questions had 
been taken care of. The crucial 
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Good Taste 


Every page in The Butterick Trio (The 
Delineator, The Designer, The Woman's 
Magazine) is an expression of Good Taste 
whether it be found in the fashion informa- 
tion, the home-decoration department, the 
kitchen section or the purely literary enter- 
tainment. 


The effect of this on the women who read 
The Butterick Trio is obvious. 


Cultivation of Good Taste in a home means 
the purchase of whatever improves the ap- 
pearance, comfort and welfare of every one 
connected with it. 


The magazines comprising The Butterick 
Trio intelligently direct the women who do 
the purchasing for a class of homes as substan- 
tial as you will find in America. Advertise in 
them and profit by this fact. December forms 
close October 5th. 


The Butterick Trio 


1,400,000 Guaranteed Average 
Monthly Net Circulation 


ames A. Towsend, W. C. McMillan, 

estern Adv. Mgr Eastern Adv. Megr., 
1st National Bank ‘Building, Butterick Building, 
Chicago, Ill. New York. 
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problem of getting the goods to 
the public lay before them. -At 
this point Vice-President D. H. 
Ball, who is at the head of the 
smoking tobacco department, takes 
up the story. Mr. Malony is the 
practical man. He is bound up in 
his up-to-date factory and manu- 
facturing processes. The details 
of sales production he leaves to 
his associates. 

“The real campaign,” said Mr. 
Ball, “began the first of last Jan- 
uary, but before it was actually 
launched we had a try-out in Bal- 


SMOKING 
TOBACCO 
mies 


LATEST MAGAZINE PAGE; SHOWING 
HUMIDOR—BUILDING QUALITY AND 
SINKING PRICE 


timore and some other places. 
We distributed a quantity of tins 
among the dealers, sampled con- 
sumers and waited for the re- 
ports. They came very quickly. 
On the strength of them we went 
ahead and laid out an elaborate 
advertising campaign. 

“Our salesmen went out first 
and stocked as many dealers as 
they could reach in a short time 
with small orders, a dozen or two 
at a time. The first advertising 
was store and window advertising. 
We had a number of -fine litho- 
graph cut-outs in the shape of a 
large-sized stag’s head on a shield, 
car cards and large dummy car- 
tons; also chandelier hangers in 
the shape of cut-out stags. The 
salesmen dressed as many win- 











dows as they had time for and 
procured the placing of the 
dealer-helps in the store. Other 
material went out with the ship- 
ments of goods. In addition, we 
put into every shipment of Union 
Leader, one of our most popular 
brands, two tins. These were for 
the dealer to use or introduce to 
his customers. This proved to be 
a happy idea and our salesmen, in 
making calls, often found that the 
dealer had been ‘sold’ on these 
two tins and had already placed 
an order with the jobber. 


SAMPLING BY SALESMEN 


“We also made our usual use of 
sampling. Our salesmen, in ad- 
dition to selling, trimming win- 
dows, tacking up signs and other 
work of that sort, do sampling, 
first on one brand and then 
on another. In the case of Stag, 
we allow our salesmen twelve tins 
a day to distribute. They dis- 
tribute them anywhere, on the 
street or in office buildings or 
public places. In two or three of 
the larger cities, where we have 
regular sampling crews, sampling 
is done on a larger scale. The 
samplers not only give out the 
tins but get a few words with 
each person sampled and tell 
something of the Stag story. It 
is just as important in our eyes 
to tell this little story as it is to 
hand out the. sample. It gives 
the sample a greater value in the 
eyes of the consumer. 

“We also sought to interest the 
dealer’s clerks by giving them 
novelty souvenirs in the shape of 
handy pocket dime savings-banks. 

“After the dealer had been 
stocked, and his store and win- 
dow furnished with advertising, 
and his sampling proceeded in a 
fair way, we were ready for the 
regular advertising campaign. Our 
distribution, of course, is nation- 
wide. On the other hand, the 
large cities furnish our greatest 
markets. So we laid out a cam- 
paign in the magazines on one 
hand and the newspapers of the 
large cities on the other hand. 

“We went first into The Satur- 
day Evening Post, taking a page 
spread every other week, and then 
followed it,up a month or two 
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3 Editors in Racine 
4 Associate Editors in Wisconsin 


Hundreds of Casual Contributors 


Those are the reasons why The Wisconsin 
Agriculturist is bought and read by one out of every 
three farmers in the State. 

The Wisconsin Agriculturist subscribers are not 
“bought” with premiums. No gifts are given ex- 
cept for service rendered. 

We have no agents or bulk bank circulation. The 
big majority of our subscriptions is obtained by mail. 
And many of our people subscribe two, three and 
four years in advance. 

But here’s the acid test of a paper’s power— 
85% of The Wisconsin Agriculturist subscribers 
renew, 

The renewals are the final test of editorial 
strength. And few papers can show an 85% renewal. 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Blankets a Prosperous State 


In a state where half the people are farmers— 
and most of the rest indirectly dependent on the 
farmers’ prosperity—The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
reaches one out of every three farms. 

It offers exceptional concentrative opportunities. 

Start your campaign in this state. Then extend it 
as results warrant. 

Let us show you how /ittle outlay it takes to boost 
your sales in Wisconsin. 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 
ARTHUR SIMONSON FRANK W. LOVEJOY 





President Director of Advertising 
George W. Herbert, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Western Representatives, Eastern Representatives, 
Advertising Building, 41 Park Row, 


Chicago. New York City. 





Cash Rebate—A pro rata rebate will be paid each advertiser 
if the net paid circulation falls below 60,000 copies weekly 
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later with pages and half pages 
and back covers in Collier's, Lit- 
erary Digest, Leslie’s, Scientific 
American, Life and the Metropol- 
itan, and three of the Sunday 
magazines, American, Associated 
and Jllustrated. 

“The newspaper campaign in the 
leading papers of the four or five 
largest cities ran three or four 
months in the winter and spring, 
with fairly large copy. 

“We had a little space in the 
cars in New York City and gave 
up some of it to Stag. 
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there wouldn’t have been any re- 
peat orders unless there had been 
quality in it. But the two other 
factors of success in the campaign 
are the five-cent tin and the short, 
crisp, brand name which affords 
such a chance for striking adver- 
tising exploitation. 

“The fact that we were on the 
right track so far as price was 
concerned was shown not alone 
by the way the trade and the 
public went after it, but by the 
way our competitors suddenly be- 
gan to put out fivercent sizes. 
They came a little 
late. We had start- 
ed five years behind 
them, at least, but 
when we started we 
were ready. Wehad 
the machinery for 
making and filling 
the small-sized tins, 
and our competitors 
did not. That was 
another reason, why 
we got a long start. 
They have their five- 
cent tins now, but 
some of the manu- 
facturers are still fill- 





OUTDOOR DISPLAY STRONG IN COLOR 


“We were very well aware that 
painted display has always been 
a strong factor in the success of 
tobacco campaigns and we had 
planned to use it after the cam- 
paign had been under way a year 
or so, but the outdoor interests 
presented such cogent arguments 
for immediate use that we have 
now gone into it with large picto- 
rial displays on the walls in New 
York City and Chicago. These 
displays are, to our thinking, ex- 
ceedingly beautiful and among 
the most beautiful and effective 
that have ever been put up. We 
refused to take it up at this time 
unless we got something excep- 
tional, and I think we have it. 

“The campaign of publicity had 
hardly started before we saw that 
it was going to be a big success. 
We naturally have a high opinion 
of the quality of the mixture; 


ing their tins by 

hand. 

MAY SELL 3,000,000 
POUNDS 


“Stag is going so 
strong now,” said Mr. Ball, “that 
I feel justified in predicting a sale 
of 3,000,000 pounds of it before the 
end of the year, or 48,000,000 five- 
cent tins. This will be from one- 
eighth to one-seventh of the total 
demand, something of an achieve- 
ment in the face of as sharp com- 
petition as exists anywhere in the 
world. 

“But the whole of the output 
will not be in five-cent cans. The 
small size of the tin was a happy 
thought and an excellent mer- 
chandizing point, but it could be 
overdone. The dealers naturally 
prefer to handle the larger tin, 
one large tin at a sale instead of 
two small ones. And the public, 
or a large part of them, would 
be willing or prefer to make one 
trip to the retailer instead of two, 
for the same quantity. 

“Besides that,” said Mr. Ball, 
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Is It Any Wonder That 
“Needlecraft” Is Making 
Money For Its Advertisers? 


Note what “Needlecraft” stands for and draw your 
own conclusions: 


Guarantee to Subscribers. “Needlecraft” agrees 
to reimburse any subscriber who _ loses 
money dealing with any of its advertisers. 
This means that your goods are half sold 
because you have the reader’s full confidence 
right from the start. 


Merit. “Needlecraft” is the first needlework 
magazine to give the women residing in the 
small towns just what they want in the 
way they can understand and apply it. 
This insures your advertising being carefully 
read. 


Choosing and Sticking to the Small Town 
Territory where 65 per cent of the Ameri- 
can people live and 80% own their homes. 
This gives you a most prosperous field to 
reach, 


Standing as does “Needlecraft” for all these essen- 
tials of selling success—the confidence of people who 
have the money to buy—there can be nothing but 
profit for the advertiser who consistently uses its 
columns. 


Forms close first of preceding month. 


The Vickery & Hill Publishing Co. 


30 N. Dearborn Street Flatiron Building 
Chicago New York City 
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“we wanted to correct the im- 
pression we have perhaps necessa- 
rily given by playing up the five- 
cent size and running jocular copy 
that Stag is a cheap smoking to- 
bacco. It is not. It is a quality 
tobacco and we are now makirg 
a quality appeal to the public. 





CAR-CARD PLAYS UP HUMIDOR 


“You have noticed that the 
character of the advertising has 
changed completely. Our first 
copy, both in newspapers and 
magazines, featured the stag’s 
head on a human body, wearing 
eye-glasses and hat, sporting a 
pipe and so forth. We had this 
original animal in all sorts of 
absurd postures. It was fooling, 
and, judging from the results, it 
was good fooling, profitable fool- 
ing. It was different from any- 
thing else that was running, and 
people looked at it because it was 
easier to understand than most 
of the other advertisements. We 
had letters of appreciation from 
all over the country, and our 
salesmen found the dealers 
pleased. It got attention, got Stag 
remembered and sold the goods. 
What more could we ask? 


SWITCHED TO SERIOUS STYLE 


“After a time we dropped that 
style of advertising and went into 
the more serious kind. Why? 
Because after a while people get 
tired of fooling, even the best 
kind of fooling. Besides, as I 
said, we had a different kind of 
work to do. We were securing 
quantity sales, and we wanted 
quality, too. 

“So we changed the tone and 
began to get more dignity and 
strength into the designs. And 
we began to look around for some 


method of putting it into the 
merchandizing. We were already 
aiming at the ten-cent tin, but we 
wanted something more striking, 
more original and distinctive, more 
direct to the purpose than that. 

“That is why we introduced the 
glass humidor into our selling and 
advertising. 
There is another rea- 
son back of that. Stag 
is a burley tobacco, 
and burley is always 
best when it is fresh. 
The five-cent tin is 
ideal as a container, 
because it holds only 
a small quantity and 
is empty before the 
tobacco dries. 

“But the trade de- 
mands larger tins and 
it is good business to 
sell in larger quantities. Hence the 
humidor, which holds a_ pound. 
We advertise and sell the filled 
humidor for 90 cents. It is an 
ornament to any table. We buy 
these humidors in large quantities 
and hence can sell them cheap. 
It is another novelty and the busi- 
ness needs novelties to make it go. 
Our first novelty was the five- 
cent package and this humidor is 
our second. We are featuring it 
in our advertising, together with 
the tin. We think they will help 
each other.” 

The P. Lorillard Company has 
its headquarters in Jersey City and 
factories and branches in other 
cities. It dates back to 1670, 
when Peter and George Lorillard 
conducted the business. A copy 
of the New York Advertiser of 
1691, which contains their adver- 
tisement, with cut, is preserved in 
the office. As early as 1808, and 
perhaps before, they were adver- 
tising their snuff “satisfaction or 
money back.” 


MacManus Has Studebaker 
Motor Account 


The automobile advertising of the 
Studebaker Corporation will, after -Oc- 
tober 1, be handled by the MacManus 
Company of Detroit. 

H. A. Biggs, of the Frank Seaman 
Company, will continue to handle the 
advertising of Studebaker wagons and 
carriages. 
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Archdeacon Stuck 





SCRIBNER’'S 


TOUCHING THE HIGH SPOTS OF INTEREST 


The Wonderful and Thrilling Story of the Final 
Conquering of America’s Highest Mountain, Mt. 


McKINLEY 


one of the most arene narratives of adventure 
ever written, will appear in the November 


SCRIBNER’S 


The Third African Animal Story—The Life His- 
tory of the African Rhinoceros and Hippopotamus 
by Theodore 


ROOSEVELT 


will appear in the November Scribner’s 


NOVEMBER 
forms open until 
October 5th 


Advertisers who are using Scribner's are reaching the best homes in every community 
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St. Louis as a Fur Market 


It is announced that the U. S. Gov- 
ernment has selected St. Louis as the 
place where the entire Government 
catch of Pribilof Islands seal and blue 
and white fox skins will be auctioned 
to the dealers of the world. Fully 
$1,000,000 worth of these furs, it is said, 
were received by Funsten Brothers & 
Co., St. Louis, last week. That firm has 
sent out advertising, announcing this 
auction for December. Heretofore, the 
Government has sent its Alaskan catch 
to London to be auctioned. 

The Government shipment consists 
of 2,296 seals, 405 blue foxes and 31 
white foxes. It contains the finest seal- 
skins obtainable to-day, and will attract 
buyers from every great fur house of 
the world. It is announced that special 
envoys of European kings will be pres- 
ent to bid for a vart of the big catch. 
Although St. Louis has been the biggest 
fur market in the United States since 
1746, when Pierre Laclede opened a 
fort there for the Louisiana Fur Com- 
pany, this is the first year that seal- 
skins have been brought to this market. 

One of the results of the auction 
is that many great European fur houses 
may have to open branches in St. Louis. 
George Rice & Co., of London, already 
have announced their plan to build a 
dyeing house in St. Louis to handle 
their purchases. 


Portland Ordinance against 
Cloth Signs 


An ordinance prohibiting the use of 
cloth signs has just gone into effect in 
the city of Portland, Ore. 

The ordinance provides that it shall 
be unlawful to maintain signs made of 
any combustible material within the city 
of Portland excepting when such signs 
do not exceed twenty square feet in 
area. It is provided, however, that not 
more than one sign Shall be maintained 
within every twenty lineal feet. 

Violations of the ordinance may be 
punished by a fine of not less than $10 
or more than $250, by imprisonment 
not to exceed sixty days or by both 
fine and imprisonment. 


Saunders Joins Practitioners’ 


H. R. Saunders, for eight years man- 
ager of the .% ~~" department of 
Parke, Davis oe New York, and 
subsequently B.. four years manager of 
the advertising and propaganda depart- 
ment of the Hoffmann-La Roche Chem- 
ical Works, New York, has associated 
himself with the Practitioners’ Labora- 
tory, New York, as advertising and 
business manager. 


Cutler Leaves Ethridge 


Richard Cutler, who has been illus- 
trating advertisements for a number of 
years, is now with the studios of the 
Charles Daniel Frey Company, Chicago. 
Mr. Cutler was formerly with the Eth- 
ridge Company. 
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President Woodhead’s Ad Club 
. Visits 

Pres:dent William Woodhead, of the 
A. A. C. of A., recently made a three 
weeks’ visit among the advertising clubs 
of Oregon, Washington and British 
Columbia. 

Since President Woodhead returned 
from his trip through the East following 
the Baltimore convention, he has visited 
advertising clubs in San Francisco, Oak- 
land, Los Angeles, Portland, Tacoma, 
Seattle, Spokane and Vancouver, B. C. 

The visits to the Coast clubs were 
unusually well attended. For example, 
at Los Angeles, President Woodhead 
spoke to 250; at San Francisco, 300; 

pokane, 350; Seattle 200; Tacoma, 
100; Portland, 300. 


Novelty Mfrs. Will Go to 
Toronto Convention 


One of the important actions of the 
recent meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Advertising Novelty Manufac- 
turers in Chicago was the determina- 
tion to meet hereafter in connection 
with the meeting of the Associated Ad 
clubs of America. Thirty-one members 
from Canada were admitted to the asso 
ciation. More than 10,000 calendars 
were in the exh‘bit held in connection 
with the convention. 


Cut-outs on Street Cars Chi- 
cago’s Latest 


A cut-out in place of the conventional 
street car card is the latest in that 
branch of advertising in Chicago. 
Schultze’s bread shows the figure of a 
boy in baker’s costume hurrying with a 
loaf of bread, which, however, is not 
wrapped: The figure js about three feet 
high and is tacked to the woodwork at 
the end of the elevated cars, on a level 
with the eyes of passengers leaving the. 
train, 





Bradley with Moline 


L. M. Bradley, formerly in the ad- 
vertising departments of the U. S. 
Motor Company, the Studebaker Cor- 
poration and the Willys-Overland Com- 
pany, has become advertising manager 
of the Moline Automobile Company, 
East Moline, IIl. 


White Goes to Esterline Com- 


pany 
W. McK. White, formerly advertising 
manager of the Marion Motor Car Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind., has become 
sales manager of the Esterline Company, 
Indianapolis. 


New Des Moines Agency 


Des Moines has a new advertising 
organization, the Coolidge Ad Service, 
Ivan D. Coolidge, for seven years con- 
nected with the Des Moines Register 
and Leader, is head of the business, 
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Circulation 1,200,000 ‘ Rate $6.00 per line 


M=CALLS MAGAZINE 


Do women want your goods as 
simply goods ? 


What have you done to make the 


woman know that she wants your 


goods ? 


1,200,000 women read McCall's 
Magazine each month for informa- 
tion on all topics of interest - to 
women and the home. We have 
their confidence and they are in- 
fluenced by what they read in 
McCall’s. 


CHAS. D. SPALDING 


Advertising Manager 
236 West 37th Street, New York 


Boston Chicago 
201 Devonshire Street Tribune Building 
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Mr. and Mrs. George Randolph Chester 


at work on the ma nuscript of 


“The Ball of Fire” 


PHOTOGRAPH BY P.A.JULEY,NY. 
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Associated Farm Sapers 





Concentration and Diffusion 


It is said that Archimedes, concentrating the rays of the sun through large 
burning glasses, set fire to the ships in the harbor of Syracuse. 

. In our own temperate zone, we can cook eggs with a convex lens and a clear 
sky. 

This principle of focusing force to multiply the effect is as well established in 
advertising as in physics. 

Certain agricultural journals, long established, have grown influential by con- ‘ 
centrating their respective energies upon limited fields, in each of which agricul- 
tural pursuits are uniform. 

Still, no good business man would minimize the importance of national diffusion 
of publicity. It has been made possible by an association of these sectional 
mediums, to secure widespread advertising without sacrificing the value of con- 
centration. 


Nine Papers— 537,000 Readers . 


A powerful national unit for the advertiser who wishes to buy influence as well 
as circulation. 


Established 
NATIONAL STOCKMAN AND FARMER 1877 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Supreme in Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
FARMERS’ REVIEW, 1877 
Chicago, Ill 
Supreme in iMinois. 
FARMER’S GUIDE, 1889 
Huntington, Ind., 
Supreme in Indiana. 
FARMER AND BREEDER, 1878 





Sioux City, Iowa, ASSOCIATED 
The Cream of Four States. 
(Ia., Neb., Minn., S. D.) 


NEBRASKA FARMER, 
Lincoln, Neb., 
Supreme in Nebraska. 
FARM AND RANCH, 
Dallas, Texas, 
Supreme in Texas and Southwest. 
CALIFORNIA CULTIVATOR, 
Los Angeles, Cal., 
Supreme in California. 
RURAL CALIFORNIAN, 1877 
Los Angeles, California, 
- Supreme for Fruit-Growers and Ranchmen. 


THE RANCH, 1895 
Kent, Wash. 
Supreme in the Pacific Northwest. 


Cssociated Farm Supers 


1859 


1883 





1889 





CHICAGO 8ST. LOUIS NEW YORE 
Steger Building, Globe Democrat Building, Fifth Avenue Buildirig, 
D. C. Kreidler. Manager. C. A, Cour, Manager. S. E. Leith, Manager. 














Four Hundred Per Cent 
Increase in Two Years 





How The Texas Company Built a 
National Campaign to Fit Known 
Conditions—Letting the Other 
Fellow Do the Educating—Results 
Ran ’Way Ahead of the Or- 
ganization 


By Roy W. Johnson 


UST exactly how many tons of 

argument a single fact is 
worth will probably never be as- 
certained by the most professed 
of professional investigators. But 
when it comes to convincing a not 
oversanguine board of directors 
that money spent for magazine 
pages is well spent, the prepon- 
derance on the side of the facts 
is so great that one can afford to 
neglect argument altogether. So 
says Harry Tipper, advertising 
manager of The Texas Co., New 
York, who has been at the helm 
of a two-year national campaign, 
for Texaco Motor Oil which has 
increased the sales more than 400 
per cent, with a constantly de- 
creasing selling cost per gallon. 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Tipper 
says, there wouldn’t be much 
chance for argument anyway, since 
the advertising department itself 
made the proposition that if the 
advertising did not pay for itself 
the first year it should be discon- 
tinued. Every dollar spent for 
advertising is charged to operat- 
ing expense and is figured in with 
the selling cost, so there is pre- 
cious little opportunity to get 
away from the fact that it pays 
as advertising. 

A better illustration of the power 
of nation-wide publicity seldom 
appears, because the problem that 
the advertising must solve is sel- 
dom so clear cut. There is usu- 
ally room for somebody to argue 
that it would have happened any- 
way if the advertising hadn’t been 
done, or had been done differently, 
and the facts are seldom at hand 
to show just what the influence of 
a certain expenditure has been 
within a definite period. 

In the first place, the company 
knew where it was when the ad- 
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vertising started. Figures were 
compiled showing the total num- 


ber of cars owned in territory 


covered by each of the company’s 
distributing points (located in fif- 
teen states, chiefly in the South). 
These figures were carried out to 
show the number of possible cus- 
tomers in each county occupied by 
dealers, the number of dealers 
carrying competitive oils, and the 
amount of business the advertising 
could reasonably be expected to 
produce for Texaco. Certain 
things were determined for the 
company in advance: such as the 
fact that 80 per cent of the total 
motor oil business was—and still 
is—controlled by the largest group 
of competitors, and that the total 
amount of business which The 
Texas Co. could profitably handle 
would not exceed 15 per cent of 
the total in the United States: 
the latter because the capacity of 
the refineries for oil of that par- 
ticular character is limited. 

With those figures as a basis, 
the campaign was laid out to ac- 
complish a certain definite mini- 
mum result. It had to accomplish 
that or be discontinued, for there 
was very little riotous enthusiasm 
for advertising among the powers 
that be. It was a clear case of 
fish, cut bait or go ashore, with 
a majority rather in favor of put- 
ting the advertiser out of the boat. 

The fact that the company had 
distributing points in fifteen states, 
each carrying more or less of a 
stock of motor oil, practically de- 
termined in advance that the cam- 
paign must be run from the very 
start on a national scale, and other 
circumstances helped the decision 
along. Between 80 and 90 per cent 
of the lubricating oil sold to mo- 
torists is sold by the barrel, and 
not by the can. That means,’ of 
course, that the oil is not iden- 
tifiable. The motorist asks for a 
filling of “light,” or “medium,” or 
“heavy,” as the case may be, and 
the dealer draws it from a tank 
which may be labeled or may not. 
In other words, it has been impos- 
sible to get much more than 10 per’ 
cent of the motorists to ask for 
any oil by name. Hence prestige 
with the dealer counts for a great 
deal—the cumulative effect of 
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large space in national mediums. 

So magazines of national cir- 
culation were chosen. During 
the past year copy has been run- 
ning in the American, Harper's, 
McClure’s, Metropolitan, Mun- 
sey’s, Red Book, Life, Saturday 
Evening Post, Review of Reviews, 
World’s Work, Literary Digest, 
Scientific American, Country Life 
in America, National Geographic, 
Motor Boat, American Journal of 
Surgery, Therapeutic Gazette, 
American Medicine, Medical 
Council, Commercial Vehicle, and 
Ignition, Carburetion and Lubri- 


‘ The Time For Texaco 


During a long tour, you test the qualities of your car and 
On such an occasion Texaco 
Its use insares 
perfect lubrication and enables your motor to deliver 
i ini of gas and oil. 


- #8 motor at every point. 
Motor Oil shows to the best advantage. 
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TIMELY COPY FEATURING THE SIGN AND THE CAN 


cation; also the back cover of the 
“Automobile Blue Book.” 

Dealer copy for Texaco Motor 
Oil is running in Accessories and 
Garage, The Automobile, Com- 
mercial Vehicle, Motor Boat, 
Motor, and Automobile Journal. 

The copy in the magazines does 
not make any attempt to draw in- 
quiries, and cannot be judged upon 


. 





the basis of direct returns. 


Mr. 
Tipper says the number of inqui- 


ries which float in unbidden is 
continually increasing,—an indica- 
tion of an increase in the interest 
aroused, 

In addition to the national copy 
the company uses garage signs, 
outdoor bulletins, window dis- 
plays, booklets and letters to mo- 
torists, as well as a series of deal- 
er advertisements featuring the 
different parts of the campaign. 

The garage sign (together with 
the can which is the identifying 
device for the product, though 
comparatively little 
is really sold in cans) 
is the ‘chief feature 
of the campaign. It 
is not only displayed 
by every dealer who 
handles the oil, but 
it is made a part of 
every consumer ad, 
and the burden of 
most of the consu- 
mer copy is “look for 
this sign.” Mr. Tip- 
per says that he is 
quite willing to let 
his competitors (who 
have got and will 
keep more than 80 
per cent of the mar- 
ket anyway) run the 
educational c o p y, 
and try to get mo- 
torists to demand 
just the particular 
grade of oil which 
rte is best for their par- 
ticular motors. If 
he can get people to 
look for the Texaco 
sign and buy there, 
it is quite satisfactory 
for the present. And 
it really amounts to 
pretty close to the 
same thing when he 
gets dealers to think- 
ing that motorists are looking for 
Texaco signs. 

Incidentally, out of the metal 
scraps left from the manufacture 
of the garage signs, the company 
makes “No Smoking” signs for the 
interior of garages. These signs 
include an ad for Texaco Motor 
Oil on one end, and are furnished 
free to dealers. 











The company’s outdoor bulletins 
are located along automobile high- 
ways, in locations picked out by 
Mr. Tipper on the spot. Mr. Tip- 
per holds to the opinion that the 
location of a bulletin has a great 
deal to do with its efficiency, and 
he has his own system of locating 
them. He does not want it print- 
ed, however. 

Window display naturally plays 
a very small part in the business 
of disposing of automobile sup- 
plies. Very few garages have any 
window display space at all, and 
comparatively few supply and ac- 
cessory dealers are equipped to 
take care of elaborate displays. 
The company has a cut-out, how- 
ever, which is loaned to dealers 
who request it or whose requests 
are sent in by a company sales- 
man. This cut-out shows an au- 
tomobile emerging from a tunnel, 
flanked by gigantic cans of the oil. 
The attention-getting feature is 
the dash and front wheels of the 
car, which are built out from the 
background. 


AVOIDING DEALER’ CONFLICTS 


The booklets and letters are 
sent direct to car owners in deal- 
ers’ territory. The goods are not 
sold on the exclusive agency 
proposition, and the company has 
a very unique method of getting 
around the inevitable conflict, be- 
tween dealers whose possible cus- 
tomer lists are identical. There is 
a standing offer to send literature 
direct to prospects, naming deal- 
ers who carry the goods. In cases 
where there is more than one 
dealer in a territory (as there 
usually is) the company offers to 
accept customer lists from both, 
cross off all duplicate names, and 
name the individual dealer in let- 
ters which go to the names which 
are not duplicated. . As an alterna- 
tive, however, the company volun- 
teers to send a letter and a book- 
let to all car owners in the terri- 
tory served by the town in ques- 
tion. This is usually the plan ac- 
cepted, inasmuch as none of the 
dealers is likely to have a com- 
plete list of car owners, and each 
figures that he is likely to get some 
new customers. Here is a sample 
letter sent out under the plan: 
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There are six dealers gh al vicinity 


who are ready to sell you Texaco Motor 
Oil. We would particularly like to sell 
you some of this oil, for we know you 
will be back for some more of the 
same kind. 

Texaco Motor Oil is the best purchase 
you can make. It is highly economical, 
not so much on what it costs, but on 
what it saves. 

A trial of Texaco in your car is the 
most eloquent method a presenting its 
merits to you. You get smaller fuel 
and oil bills, absolutely no hard carbon 
deposit, and a remarkable decrease in 
bearing wear. 

Go to one of these dealers— 

Hall-Knight Hardware Co., Lewiston, 


e. 
ree Motor Co., Lewiston, 


a? Garage, Lewiston, Me. 

hitney, Lewiston, Me. 

Wade & Dunton, Lewiston, Me. 

Auburn Motor Car & Svupply Co., 
Auburn, Me. 

Get enough Texaco Motor Oil to meet 
your requirements. The sooner you do 
the better for your car. 

Yours very truly, 
Tue Texas Company. 

When the other plan is followed 
the letters sent to the names fur- 
nished by the dealer read like this: 

We are pleased to inform you that 
Messrs. Alsten & Goulding, orcester, 
Mass., have ordered a supply of Texaco 
Motor Oil and you will be able to ob- 
tain this oil as required. 

hen motor owners will write. in 
voluntarily and say they are getting 

Saving in consumption, 

Increase in power, 

Less carbon trouble, 

Practically no bearing wear, 
the oil responsible for these improve- 
ments is worth testing out. Try it, 
you will get better results and we will 
have an opportunity to fulfill our 
claims. 

Texaco Motor Oil is the “care free 
oil.” Next time you need oil ask for 
Texaco. 

Yours very truly, 
Tue Texas Company. 

The principal booklet used is a 
vest-pocket edition of “Maintain- 
ing the Motor, and-How to Iden- 
tify a Car.” The text is on right- 
hand pages throughout, the left- 
hand pages being occupied with 
cuts showing the distinguishing 
features of the better-known 
makes of pleasure cars. The text 
deals with other things besides oil, 
and is a brief treatise on the up- 
keep of a car. 

The dealer ads deal almost ex- 
clusively with the consumer adver- 
tising, and its help to the dealer 
who handles the product. Sep- 
arate ads feature the garage signs, 
the outdoor bulletins, the list of 
magazines, etc., and dealers are 
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urged to take advantage of the 
selling helps. 

With all of the foregoing it 
must not be inferred that the com- 
pany neglects to furnish technical 
information to those who want it. 
Several pieces of matter deal with 
the lubricating qualities of the 
product, and there is enough tech- 
nical matter in all of the copy to 
indicate pretty clearly that there 
is a sound basis for the company’s 
claims, 

So the national campaign has 
been a success—so much of a suc- 
cess, in fact, that the business has 
run ahead of the efficiency of the 
organization handling it. Mr. 
Tipper says he thinks it a mistake 
to get more business than can be 
handled with the highest efficiency, 
so the next year is going to be 
spent perfecting the internal or- 
ganization, while the advertising is 
soft-pedaled. The company is not 
going to stop by any means, but 
the space is going to be cut down 
pending the time when a reorga-, 
nized sales force can go after 
prospects with renewed vigor and 
get a little closer to that coveted 
15 per cent of the entire business 
in motor lubricants. I tried to get 
Mr. Tipper to commit himself as 
to what that 15 per cent would 
amount to in dollars and cents. 
He didn’t tell me. It is known, 
however, that the company spent 
this last year more than $100,000 
in national advertising which in- 
creased its sales so fast that it is 
necessary to spend part of it next 
year on the sales force. If that 


isn’t a triumph for advertising as . 


advertising, I don’t know what is. 


Women’s League Meeting 


The first business meeting of the 
1913-14 season of the League of Adver- 
tising Women was held at the Prince 
George Hotel on the evening of Sep- 
tember 9th. 

During the coming year several meet- 
ings will be held at which women non 
members will be‘ admitted. Among the 
subjects to be discussed are What Co- 
operation the Public Can Give the Ad- 
vertiser, and The Co-operation the 
Dealer Expects from the Advertiser. A 
symposium on copy as viewed from the 
standpoint of the consumer and the 
woman advertiser will be a feature of 
one of the meetings. A discussion of 
the technical side of copy, mediums, 
etc., is also scheduled. 





Efficiency Society Will Confer 
in the Mountains 


Ways of applying efficiency methods 
to non-profit-sharing enterprises will be 
the subject discussed by The Efficiency 
Society, Inc., of New York, at_ its 
autumn meeting which will be held at 
the Lake Placid Club, Essex County, 
N. Y., on September 19, 20, 21 

The meeting will consist of a series 
of conferences, both morning and 
evening, leaving the afternoon for 
recreation. Among’ the _ speakers 
scheduled are: Dr. Melvil Dewey, who 
will give the address of welcome; ex- 
Chairman William R. Willcox, of the 
New York State Public Service Com- 
mission; John Calder, vice-president of 
the International Motor Company, 
whose subject will be The Business 
Man’s Intellectual Life; W. H. Lough, 
vice-president of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, who will give a 
summary of the results accomplished 
by the conferences; Herbert N. Casson, 
of The H. K. McCann Company, whose 
subject will be: The Efficient § In- 
dividual. 


Discussed Pressing Newspaper 
Topics 


Pressing newspaper topics were dis- 
cussed by several speakers at the meet- 
ing of the Inland Daily Press Associa- 
tion held in Clinton, Ia., at the Hotel 
La Salle on September 16. Following 
is a list of the subjects and those who 
spoke: The Newspaper Situation in Re- 
lation to the Foreign Advertising 
Proposition and the Development of the 
Advertising Bureau of the A. N. P. 
A., Jason Rogers, of the New York 
Globe; The Newspaper_as a Merchan- 
dise Distributor—Will Future Develop- 
ment Be in That Direction? Thomas 
Rees, of the Springfield, Ill., State 
Register; The Advent of Free Newspa- 
pers and How to Prevent Their Issu- 
ance, Frank D. Throop, of the Musca- 
tine, Ia., Journal; Magazine and Comic 
Sections for Newspapers, John Sun- 
dine, of the Moline, Ill., Dispatch; Co- 
operation of the Newspapers With Gen- 
eral Advertisers, J. K. Groom, of the 
Aurora, Ill., Beacon-News. 


Who Edits the Magazines 


During a recent discussion of the old 
question, college versus no-college, one 
of the contestants remarked that the 
substantial monthly magazines were not 
edited by college graduates. The man 
who made the remark was promptly 
confronted with the following record: 

The Century, edited by Robert Ster- 
ling Yard, Princeton, °83; Scribner’s, 
edited by Edward L. Burlingame, Har- 
vard, ’69; Harper’s, edited by Henry M. 
Alden, Williams, 57; Atlantic Monthly 
edited by Ellery Sedgwick, Harvard, 
94; Review of Reviews, edited by Al- 
bert Shaw, Grinnell, ’79; World’s Work, 
edited by Arthur W. Page, Harvard, ’05. 
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acres: 


We Select 


We select the purchasers of THE 
Country GENTLEMAN. 

Not that we pore over Dun and 
Bradstreet, or ask personal questions 
at the bank about each prospective 
subscriber. 

There is a surer way than that. 

First we make a helpful publica- 
tion, and the intelligent, progressive, 
prosperous farmer wants it. 

Then we fix a maximum subscrip- 
tion price, giving no premiums, enter- 
ing no clubbing arrangements. 

That settles it. 

Only the intelligent, progressive 
and prosperous farmer will appreciate 
or pay for THe Country GENTLEMAN. 

The farm advertiser has found this out. 


The general advertiser would be wise 
to consider the purchasing power 
represented by the selected clientele 
of Tue Country GENTLEMAN. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
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A Volume Boiled Down to a Page 


ERE, in a few short sentences, are some facts 

about poster advertising which might occupy a 
volume. We have boiled them down to a page for 
your quick reading and easy remembrance. 


Poster Advertising offers you tremendous size 
in which to tell your story, display your name 
and trade-mark, or illustrate your product. 
Poster Advertising enables you, yourself, to 
absolutely control and direct circulation. 

Poster Advertising allows you the privilege of 
selecting the territory in which you wish to 
advertise. 


Poster Advertising offers you that great and im- 
portant factor in successful advertising—color. 


Poster Advertising throws open to you the world 
of art with all its pictorial appeal, and allows 
you unlimited scope in the creation and prepa- 
ration of designs to advertise your business. 


Ivan B. Nordhem Co. 


POSTER ADVERTISING 


Behind these impressive poster advertising facts, is the service our company is 
able to give you, the advertiser. We create, plan, prepare and carry out poster 
advertising campaigns, and in the fulfillment of that work each member of our 
company makes ‘‘service’’ his working slogan. An organization composed of 
men experienced in marketing and selling as well as advertising, well equips us 
to suggest, recommend and advise with you in solving your selling problems 
and formulating your advertising plans. 


IVAN B. NORDHEM CO. 


OFFICIAL REPRESENTATIVES 
POSTER ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Bessemer Building PITTSBURGH, PA. 
BRANCHES 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Burrato, N. Y. CLEVELAND, OHIO 

802 Chestnut Street 1044 Marine Nat’! Bank Bldg. 414-18 Rockefeller Bldg. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO MILWAUKEE, Wis, 

815 First Nat’] Bank Bldg. Merchants & Manufacturers Bank Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Kansas City, Mo. GranD Rapips, MIcu. 
Metropolitan Life Bldg. 5th Floor Merry Bldg. 519-20 Murray Bldg. 


























Economy That Makes for 
Strength in Display 





Money-Saving Devices That Re- 
sult in Greater Force—An Ex- 
ample Showing Unwise Use of 
“Ben Day’ — Borders That 
Weaken—Good and Bad Dis- 
plays in Current Copy 


By Gilbert P. Farrar 
T HE business world at present 
is full of “efficiency,” “sys- 
tematizing,” “scientific manage- 
ment,” and such. 

Reduced to first principles, all 
of the large names given to the 
application of time and labor- 
saving methods simply mean find- 
ing the best and most economical 
way of doing things and putting 
the new method into effect for 


continued use. And in advertis- 
ing greater effectiveness often 
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any or all ads. And the man who 


builds his own ad! Well, he’s 
liable to have preferences for 
anything, even a “comic” cartoon. 

Many advertisers are of the 
opinion that if there is not an 
enormous amount of money lav- 
ished on an ad that the ad will not 
be successful, .On the other hand, 
the writer knows of a national 
advertiser who will not allow his 
agent to spend more than about 
eight dollars for cuts or compo- 
sition on a $1,000 ad. 

As a general rule the large na- 
tional advertisers are the ones who 
disregard economy in the produc: 
tion of their ads. They have a 
large appropriation, so they say, 
“Why spend it all for space?” 

The Goodrich ad with the half- 
tone background (Fig. 1) occu- 
pied a full page in The Literary 
Digest, measuring 714x10. 





follows the use of sensible 
economy. 

There are many divisions of 
advertising wherein the princi- 
ples of scientific efficiency if 
applied would really get ad- 
vertising down to a science. 

“Science,” says Webster’s 
“is knowledge systematized, 
truth ascertained.” 

If you will examine the ads 
of any newspaper or magazine 
you will find that there is much 
truth to be ascertained and 
much knowledge to be syste- 
matized in regard to the typo- 
graphical display of present- 
day ads. 

You will find engravings that 
are too expensive and engrav- 
ings that are not expensive 
enough for the idea; you will 
find the wrong point of the ar- 
gument featured in the ad; or 
you will find the goods or a 





| Sixteen years of unchanged unit construction / 
Goodrich Tires are best for your car 
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good feature buried by some 
expensive art work. 

Why? Because there are so 
few books or authorities on 
typographical display and so 
many builders of ads. Also be- 
cause many of the builders of ads 
are one-sided. 

Some ad men favor a certain 
style of type or a certain finish of 
engraving. Others like half-tone 
backgrounds or high-grade art for 


1—HALF-TONE BACKGROUND THAT 
THROWS HAZE OVER WHOLE AD 


FIG. 


There are about 70 square 
inches of half-tone background in 
this ad that is not only useless, but 
this background casts a haze over 
the entire ad that makes the read- 
ing matter confusing. This ad 
would have been more distinctive, 
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easier to read, and a great deal 
less expensive if the background 
had never been thought of. 
About the most useless thing 
now used in advertising display is 
the half-tone background for a 


attached ¢: 
your dealer 


. - BRIDGEPORT | BRASS Co. 
CONN. 


FIG. 2—HIDES LAMP, TOO 


full page ad where there are no 
other ads to draw your attention. 
Probably the man who built the 
3ridgeport Brass Co. ad (Fig. 2) 
had a preference for the Ben Day 
treatment on cuts, Probably he 
was trying to give the suggestion 
in the ad of light and darkness. 
Anyhow, the 








the cut a part of the copy which 
says “Adjustable to any angle.” 
“What can I do to make that 
ad stronger?” is a question often 
asked. “IJ’ll spend the money if 
you will tell me how to make my 










You Need a Brithant Gas Light fr 
Your Wheel 


“SEARCHLIGHT” 
BICYCLE LAMP 


Adpatable 
te Amy Angie 


BRI DGEPORT BRASS co 
oe 


P.O. Steton © OGE PORT, Comm, 








FIG. 8—IMPROVEMENT OF FIG. 2 TO BRING 
OUT DETAIL 


ad stand out,” says the hard- 
headed business-man. 

Other men say that their ads 
look well in some papers and poor 
in other papers. 

Figs. 4 and 5 are two ads with 
practically the same copy and the 
same headings. 





Ben Day _back- 
ground helps to 
submerge t h e 
cut of the lamp 
rather than in- 
crease its attrac- 
tion power. And 
this Ben Day 
background 
takes up space 
that might be 
used to tell more 
forcefully t he 
name of the lamp. 

The copy in 
Fig. 2 is rather 
commons 
place, but even 
so it would: be 





———_—_—_—_—_—— 
Trim your hedge 


rounTam, CUTLERY co. 
Se. Philadetghia 


9 300 Sere 





Trim your hedge 


4 times faster 





am 









Vo it-in one-fourth to 

e-fith the time; get 
cleaner, evener results-~ 
with either of the 


UNIQUE 
Hedge rae d 


Le; Serran eeers ey ut § 









ccauenily trimmed hedges te ¢ 
7 rmalees #t wat 
Uatane Hodge 7 mer 














much_ stronger 
and the produc- 
tion expense of 
the ad would be 
much cheaper if 
a design like the one shown in 
Fig. 3 were used. 

In Fig. 3 the handle or fastener 
has, been lowered to make less 
space at the left of the ad. This 
can be explained by placing under 


FIG, 4—CHOPPY AND UNAT- FIG. 5- 
TRACTIVE 





BETTER AD OF SAME 
HOUSE 


Fig. 4 is an ordinary ad. It is 
“choppy,” not held together and 
the type in the headline does riot 
attract. 

In Fig. 5, however, someone has 
spent a few dolJars. for a black 
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\ Engineering News 






" Reliability 
























That Battle- 
Scarred Veteran 


qd, THAT BATTLE-SCARRED VETERAN, "the Best in the 
World" and other sweeping, all-claiming, high-sounding generalities don’t 
go in the Hill Engineering Weeklies unless they be proved true. 













( The Advertising Code of these technical papers prohibits the use of 
misstatements, gross exaggerations, mention of the name of a competitor, etc. 






, The result of a strict adherence to this Code is that those few adver- 
tisers who misstate, exaggerate or "knock" are barred. 










(I, Confidence in the great mass of naturally truthful and conscien- 
tious advertisers is more firmly established. 





A, We shall be glad to mail you a copy of the Code on 


request. 




















The Engineer- Engineering American Power Coal Age 
ing and Mining News (1874) Machinist (1880) (1911) 
Journal (1866) 5, 0 4, (1877) penne ete ak 


Devoted to Paper of Engi- Devoted to the Generation and _s 4c 
Metal Mining and neering and Con- Work of Machin- Transmission of Mining and Coke 
Metallurgy. Cir- tracting. Circula- ery Construction. Power. -Circulae Manufacture. 
culation 10,000. tion 20,000, Circulation26,750. tion 32,000. Circulation 12,250 


Hill Publishing Co., 505 Pearl St., New York 
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headband with white lettering and 
the entire ad is more attractive, 
the message is stronger and the 
ad “holds together.” 

Why couldn't this ,advertiser 
have made headband cuts for all 





being of a high grade of tool steel, with hardened ‘point 


B. & S. Scribers are made a little better than ordinary 
and a knurled body to provide for a good finger grip. 


a) 7 


wernt 





If your kit does not already include these tools, you can 
procure them at most any hardware store. 
CATALOGUE MAILED UPON REQUEST 


BROWN & SHARPE MFG. CO. 
\ Providence, R. L, U.S. A. 











6—HIDE BORDER AND SEE HOW MUCH 
BETTER AD IS 


FIG. 


of the papers on the list? The 
cost would have been compara- 
tively slight. Or the advertiser 
could have had several sizes made 
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Sometimes an ad does not look 
well because it is overioaded. 

Fig. 6 is overloaded with bor- 
der. It does not need any border. 
Just place a strip of paper over 
the border and notice how much’ 
easier you can distinguish the 
cuts of the goods. 

After leaving off the border the 
ad would be still stronger if: each 
of the vertical cuts were about 
one-half inch longer and the hori- 
zontal cut were about an inch 
longer. This cut would also be 
more closely woven into the ad if 
it were placed at the top. 

No. It would not have cost any 
more’ to have had these cuts lar- 
ger. The.engraver charges the 
same price for any cut under a 
certain size. 

Fig. 7 would have you believe 
that “You need only this.” Only 
which? The man or the machine, 
or both? 

If it is the machine only (which 

seems to be the case from a 











Convertible Machine-Tool to enable you to work in 
either wood or metal, and MAKE things, It isa “ shop” 
in itself. Has many standard attachments of well- 
known makes. Invaluable if you have mechanical 
needs or inclinations. Its high-speed gears may be 


operated by hand or motor power. Thoroughly made 
by machinists, it does TRUE work. Nothing like it on 
the market. rite for catalog showing construction, 


adaptability, and samples of work done on it. Address: 
AERMORE MF'G CO., 153 West Michigan St., CHICAGO 














reading of the copy), why not 
show the machine only? In 
this case it could be shown 
larger, the type in the copy 
could be made larger and 
there would be 100m for some 
black display line in the body 
of the ad which would tell the 
thasty reader what the machine 
does. This seems to be a case 
of mistaken viewpoint. 


Butterick Dinner for E. G. 
Pratt 


Elon G. Pratt, who on September 
1 joined the New York office of the 
J. Walter Thompson Company, was 
given a_ farewell dinner at the 
Aldine Club on September 15 by 
the advertising department of The 
Butterick Publishing Company. 

Before taking up his new work, 
Mr. Pratt was for seven years with 
the advertising department of the 
Butterick Trio. For the past eighteen 
months Mr. Pratt has been New 
England representative of the Trio 








FIG. 7—MAN OBSCURES MACHINE 


and electros sent to each paper. 
It’s these little things that count. 
If an ad does not look just right 
it is nearly always a little thing 
that is misplaced or not placed 
at all. 


with headquarters in Boston. 


Oakland Club’s Officers 


Officers of the Oakland Advertis'ng 
‘lub have been elected as follows: 
President, L. A. Hearin; vice-president, 
J. Hopkins; second vice-president, O. 
Hill; treasurer, J. Torney; secretary, 
W. O. Brown. 








What Army and Navy 
Spend on Advertising 





LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT COMPANY 
Los ANGELES, August 14, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Can you tell me whether the United 
States Government is at this writing 
carrying on an advertising campaign for 
enlistments in the Army and Navy? If 
* who is handling the account, and 

ou know the approximate amount 
de the appropriation 
Ernest INGOLD, 
President, Los Angeles Advertising 
Club. 


BOTH the Army and the Navy 
are advertising for recruits. 
During the fiscal year 1913, $84,- 
578 was spent: by the Army for ad- 
vertising, the expenditures being 
divided as follows: Newspaper 
advertising, $31,000;  billposting, 
$39,300; painted bulletins, $5,500; 
moving picture slides, $2,400; 
printed circulars and _ handbills, 
$603. Single sheet posters to the 
amount of $5,775 were also used. 
The amounts used in newspaper 
advertising, for printed circulars 
and handbills were expended lo- 
cally and not under one general 
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contract. The remainder of the 
Army advertising was handled as 
follows: Billposting, George Bat- 
ten Co.; painted bulletins, Thos. 
Cusack Co.; single sheet posters 
(printed not placed), American 
Lithographic Co.; slides, Lee 
Lash Co. Owing ‘to the reduced 
appropriation for recruiting pur- 
poses, the Navy has limited prac- 
tically its advertising for this fis- 
cal year to the use of the “help 
wanted” columns of selected daily 
newspapers and to space in a re- 
duced number of mechanical pub- 
lications. A limited amount of 
billposting is being carried by sev- 
eral recruiting stations, and in 
two districts painted signs are 
being used to a small extent. The 
fund for want column advertise- 
ments this fiscal year is $18,000. 
The amount of billposting used 
depends upon the requirements of 
certain localities, and is paid by 
recruiting stations as the posting 
is found necessary. 

Street. & Finney, New York, are 
handling the United States Navy 





account.—[Ed. of Printers’ INK. 
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George L. Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 
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Newspaper Magazine Street Car 
and Billboard Advertising 
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Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 



















Assignment of the Hamb- 
lin Agency 





“Successors to Geo. P. Rowell & 
o.,” Though Mr. Rowell Severed 

All Connection in 1905—Com- 

ment by Mr. Rowell Written 

Shortly After His Retirement from 

Business 

F. HAMBLIN & CO., a 

¢ New York corporation 

and advertising agency, has made 

an assignment for the benefit of 

creditors to Francis P. Sherwood. 

The president of the company is 

Arthur Liebes, formerly of the 

Homer W. Hedge agency. Mr. 

Hamblin retired from the com- 
pany about a year ago. 

Newspaper notices of the as- 
signment have referred to this 
agency as having succeeded to the 
business of George P. Rowell 
& Co. 

On inquiry of Elisha W. Mc- 
Guire, of the law firm of Mc- 
Guire, Horner & Smith, -counsel 
for Mr. Rowell’s estate, it is 
stated that Mr. Rowell at the time 
of his death in August, 1908, and 
for some time prior to his death 
was not connected with this com- 
pany, and that his estate has no 
interest therein. 

Mr. Rowell in his book of remi- 
niscences refers to his retirement 
from the management of the 
business and retirement from the 
firm. The passage in the remi- 
niscences referring to the matter 
is as follows: 

“Again I was alone in the con- 
duct of the business (the advertis- 
ing agency of George P, Rowell 
& Co.), but not carrying it on 
with anything like the vim and 
energy of former years. .. . Fi- 
nally, in the autumn of 1903, it 
was practically turned over to the 
management of two gentlemen in 
the early thirties, Mr. W. F. 
Hamblin and Mr. F. W. Tully. 

“Mr. Hamblin had for some 
years been business manager of 
the New Haven, Conn., Register, 
and Mr. Tully for a considerable 
time advertising manager for the 
model, growing Boston depart- 
ment store of William Filene’s 
Sons, Both men had been earnest 
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students of advertising, had had 
a training in it from their boy- 
hood’s earliest years; both were 
hard workers, men of pleasing 
address; both of the best possible 
age, a little over thirty. Although 
I remained a general partner and 
favored them with sage, old-fash- 
ioned counsel when they asked for 
it, I was even less active in the 
management of the agency than 
I had been before, and fully real- 
ized that I should never again re- 
sume anything of the old-time in- 
terest. On the 31st of August, 
1905, my connection with the 
firm ceased absolutely. The busi- 
ness was reincorporated, without 
counting me asa director or stock- 
holder, and its offices were re- 
moved from No. 10 to No. 12 
Spruce street... . 


MR. ROWELL’S CONCLUSION 


“Tf in years to come the business 
of the advertising agency expands 
far beyond any state of prosper- 
ity it has ever known the credit 
will not be mine. Conditions are 
changing, and only young men can 
be expected to keep up with the 
times. I have passed the age of 
ambitious initiative and reached 
the reminiscent stage, a period 
which I fully realize is like that 
wherein a happy couple celebrates 
a golden wedding, and everyone 
present shows that not very long 
after a funeral is inevitable.” 


New York Admen Hold Golf 
‘Tournament 


The third tournament of the Metro- 
politan Advertising Golf Association 
was held September 11 at the Montclair 
links. 


H. V. Gaines won the Class “A” 
vee with a card of 71-4-67, while 
J Greene took Class “B” honors, 





82- 1: 71. Other winners were Z. T. 
Miller, Walter M. Ostrander, C. A. 
McCormick, Freeman, E. 


Conklyn, W. R. Hotchkin. Walter W. 
Manning and Walter E. Bunnell. 

The Metropolitan Advertising Golf 
Association is an organization of about 
fifty New York advertising men who 
get together four times a year for a 
little friendly game of golf. The mem- 
bership of the club is. limited to those 
who buy and sell advertising space, 
and it is one of the ironclad rules that 
business matters will be forgotten dur- 
ing the meetings. The last tournament 
of the season will be held at the Knoll- 
wood links in October. 
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“Quality” in newspaper circulation 
is desirable—but upon the quantity 
of “quality” depends the profit- 
ableness of; your advertising. 





Gives Advertisers 


“GREATEST QUANTITY 
OF: 
QUALITY CIRCULATION” 


oe of the New York 


American have the money 
and the inclination to spend it. 


Sunday Edition Exceeds 750,000 Net Paid Copies 
Week-day Edition Exceeds 280,000 Net Paid Copies 
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op tna ca aacearter a tens 


The Public Ledger 
does not believe that 
circulation figures 
and number of lines 
carried constitute a 
good basis for judg- 
ing advertising value. 
The vital question is 





What kind of people do 
you wish to reach in 


Philadelphia ? 









eters LEDGER 


PUBLIC 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
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Taxicabs Advertised to 
Win Good Will 


Yellow Taxicab Company Starts 
Campaign in Newspapers to 
“Sell” Their Service to New 
Yorkers—Move Follows a Recent 
Injunction—Nature of the Forth- 
coming Copy 








HE growing tendency of pub- 

lic service corporations to 
use advertising for molding pub- 
lic opinion, and “selling” the serv- 
ice which they have to offer, is in- 
dicated by the newspaper campaign 
just launched by the Yellow Taxi- 
cab Company in New York. 

This company owns and oper- 
ates in the neighborhood of a 
hundred “taxi’s,’ and maintains 
over sixty different stands or sta- 
tions. In common with the other 
taxicab companies operating in 
New York their business has nat- 
urally suffered as a result of the 
action which the city has brought 
against them in an effort to force 
a reduction in rates. In fact the 
Yellow Taxicab Company is even 
now operating under an injunc- 
tion. 

It seems to be the opinion in 
New York advertising circles that 
the purpose of this campaign is 
an attempt on the part of the 
taxicab people to “lobby” for 
public opinion, this opinion being 
strengthened by the copy which 
studiously avoids the cost feature 
of taxicab service, a point which 
under normal conditions would 
be the logical and natural obstacle 
to undermine, 

John O. Powers, of the John O. 
Powers Company, who has the 
campaign in hand, told a repre- 
sentative of Printers’ Inx, that 
this was not the purpose, "how- 
ever. “We are simply trying to 
sell taxicab service to the people 
of New York,” was the way Mr. 
Powers put it. “We feel that 
there is so much that might be 
said about taxicab service that 
it is well worth advertising. For 
instance, take the responsibility of 
the company alone. Why, it’s 
just like buying groceries from 
any old peddler who comes to the 
door when you ride in a ‘hack.’ 
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Just suppose you were to lose 


something in that hack? Suppose 
you were to lose a valuable piece 
of jewelry. You don’t know the 
driver from Adam. The chances 
are ten to ten that the driver has 
no responsibility whatever. He 
may be honest and he may not, 
you may get your piece of jew- 
elry back and you may not—that 
is, in case you are fortunate 
enough to locate the cabman, On 
the other hand suppose that jew- 
elry was lost in a Yellow Taxi- 
cab? The moment you miss the 
piece you take a telephone, call 
up the station from where you 
took the ‘taxi,’ tell the company 
what time you took the cab, and 
it is almost a certainty that you 
will get your valuables back. 
There is no chance of the driver 
appropriating it, even if he 


wanted to, because they can check 


Your wife is safe alone 
in a Yellow Taxicab. 


Reason: You know us, and 
we know our drivers. 

We look up their records for 
years before engaging them— 
their honesty, carefulness, and 
sobriety 

We instruct them thoroughly 
before letting them run a cab 
and maintain constant super- 
vision over them. 

That's our kind of service. 


Yellow Taxicab Company 
Call up Columbus Ten Thousand 





SAMPLE OF NEWSPAPER COPY 


him up too easily. Why, do you 
know that in the last nine months 
alone over two hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of lost property 
has been returned to the rightful 
owners. There is no end of argu- 


ments that can be used to adver- 
tise taxicabs.” = 
Mr. Powers is writing the copy 
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himself, which bristles with real 
sales arguments. For instance, 
read the copy of the advertisement 
shown herewith: “Your wife is 
safe in a Yellow Taxicab.” It 
would be hard to find a more di- 
rect, thought-starting caption than 
that, and then comes the reason- 
why, in concise, readable form. 
Here is a matter close to the heart 
of every man, and to the bulk of 
us the cost of the “taxi” would 
be as nothing compared to our 
wife’s safety. 

The other ads in the series are 
of the same style, each ad taking 
up some angle of the proposition, 
such as convenience due to well- 
en stands, clean and sani- 

tary cabs, saving of time, conveni- 
ence of the “taxi’’ when shopping, 
reliable cars, careful supervision 
of drivers and honesty of drivers 
due to careful selection. The gen- 
eral style of the series will be the 
same, the ads running seven in- 
ches double column in size. The 
phrase “that’s our kind of serv- 
ice” will wind up the copy of 
each ad, and “Call up Columbus 
Ten Thottsand” will be played up 
strongly throughout the series in 
an effort to fix the number in the 
public’s mind just as strongly as 
possible. 

According to Mr. Powers the 
advertisements will appear in the 
New York American, Tribune, 
Press, Times, Telegraph, World, 
Herald, Mail, Globe and Post. 
The schedule is so arranged that 
a different piece of copy will be 
used for each insertion in each 
paper. Four new advertisements 
are to be prepared each week, and 
every effort is being made to se- 
cure the same location in the 
hopes that the continual reap- 
pearance of the ad, each insertion 
telling a different story, will help 
to fix the advertising in the pub- 
lic’s mind, 

Whatever the purpose of this 
campaign may be, one thing is 
sure, that it shows the tendency 
of the big corporation to cater to 
the public and make an effort to 
win its good will. The old days 
of the “public be hanged; they 
have got to ride in our cars 
whether they want to or not” 
have passed, at least so far as the 
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is con- 
cerned. The public service com- 
panies are finding that it is far 
easier to swim with the tide than 
against it, and that good will is 
just as necessary in running their 
nusiness as it is in an establish- 


progressive corporation 


ment like John Wanamaker’s, 


Wall Speaks at Poor Richard 
Club 


Robert G. Wall made an address last 
week betore the Poor Richard Club, by 
which he was entertained at luncheon. 
The keynote of his talk was that adver- 
tising and salesmanship produce _busi- 
ness, and bus.ness solves the problems 
of the worl 

He differentiated between system and 
red tape, decried the maintaining of a 
wall that shuts out. important messages 
from other sections of the world, and 
warned against the narrow view. He 
insisted that there was too much lost 
motion in business, stating that system 
and concentration are the remedies. 
“Salesmanship,” he said, “calls for the 
proper care of the physical body, the 
power-house of the human machine.” 

In introducing Mr, Wall, Louis J. 
Kolb, who presided, referred to a ba- 
ker’s employee who insisted upon mak 


ing buns twice the regulation size. 
W hen taken to task by, his employer, he 
aske make ’em_ shmall, vot 


shnedd I do mit vot is left ofer?” 

“I do not doubt that the lack of 
system | in that case,” remarked Mr. 
Kolb, “is present in many business es- 
tablishments, and accounts for their 
failure to prosper.” 

George Nowland, of Fels & Co., said 
he detected among business. men gen- 
erally a_ steadily improving morale. 
There is a diminishing tendency, he 
said to look upon a man with suspicion 
simply because he is making his business 
profitable. 


Bible Sanction for Church Ad- 
vertising 


The Rev. Leon M. Birkhead, pastor 
of the gg por Memorial Methodist 
Church, St. Louis, in an address to the 
Methodist ministers September 9, urged 
church publicity on Bible grounds. Mr. 
Birkhead said the word “advertise” ap- 
pears twice in the Bible and “publish” 
appears 100 times. “Let your light shine 
before men,” “Neither do men light a 
lamp and put it under a bushel,” and 
“What ye hear in the ear, proclaim 
upon the housetops,” were texts he 
quoted. Then he said: “The church 
has lost its power over the masses. 
They are not hostile to the church and 
its message—just indifferent. The 
church is simply compelled to advertise 
to save itself. In its particular neigh- 
borhood the church ought to use ever 
possible means of advertising: Small 
cards, window cards, bulletins and bill- 
boards.” 
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Good Times in the South 


Cotton went up $3.75 a Bale September 2nd. Onan 
average crop of 14 million bales, this is $52,500,000. 


On every hand—throughout the whole South—the era of 
good business is evident. Wholesalers are flooded with or- 
ders. Manufacturers have placed additional orders for raw 
material, Retailers are already re-ordering. The biggest 
season of a generation is at hand, 

Not only is there a good average cotton crop, and an 
assured good price, but the farmers are in better financial 


shape than for ten years past. 


This Year's Cotton Crop means a Billion Dollars of real 


Money to the South, 


Every crop is good in the South. Prices are good—most 


of them high. 


It will pay you to advertise in the South this Fall. It will 
pay you best to advertise in these live daily newspapers. 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham Ledger 
Birmingham News 
Mobile Item 
Mobile Register 
Montgomery Journal 


ARKANSAS 
Little Rock Democrat 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville Metropolis 
Jacksonville Times Union 


GEORGIA 
Albany Herald 
Atlanta Constitution 
Atlanta Georgian 
Atlanta Journal 
Augusta Chronicle 
Augusta Herald 
Columbus Ledger 
Macon Telegraph 
Savannah News 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans Item 
New Orleans Times Democrat 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville Citizen 
Charlotte News 


Raleigh News and Observer 
Raleigh Times 
Winston-Salem Sentinel 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Anderson Mail 
Columbia State 
Charleston News and Courier 
Charleston Post 
Greenville News 
Spartanburg Herald 


TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga News 
Chattanooga Times 
Knoxville Journal and Tribune 
Knoxville Sentinel 
Memphis Commercial Appeal 
Nashville Banner 
Nashville Democrat 
Nashville Tennessean 


TEXAS 
Dallas-Galveston News 
Houston Chronicle 


VIRGINIA 
Bristol, Va.-Tenn., Herald 
Courier 
Lynchburg News 
Richmond Journal 
Richmond News Leader 


For full information as to rates, circulation, 
territory, jobbers, etc., address papers direct 


Members of 


The Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
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ae “4 We have for you, as a buyer of magazine space, 
Individuality a straight, clean-cut, definite proposition, and 
because it 1s definite, and because the McClure field is a potential factor, 
we shall always endeavor to sell you space on an individual basis. 


We want you to know all about the presentment of facts gained from 
our recent investigation of McClure readers in the ‘small as well as the 
large cities, from Salem, Mass., to Milwaukee, Wis. We believe you 
owe it to yourself and to your house to take the n@cessary time to go 
thru this entire presentment. 


Your advertising agency and our representatives have in their possession 
this presentment. Thru them it will be brought to your attention. 
The important items gleaned from the summary of the presentment, 
also a number of letters, will be printed during the next few weeks in 
our Printers’ Ink announcement. Let us know if you are interested. 


McCLURE PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
New York 
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ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 


Atlanta’s Foremost Newspapers 
Announce a New Rate Card 





Display Advertising 
Rates 


Effective September 15, 1913 
G . Daily Sunday 
ross Rates, 5 lines or more, per 
ea See ee te 10c 15c 
CONTRACT RATES, 
To be used during a period of one year. 
Daily Sunday 
2,500 or more lines, per agate 9c 13c 


ME. Si os sou eee w ki veins 653 5% 

5,000 or more lines, per agate 

MOG. «a0 0s sowesevaue side 8c 12c 
10,000 li . t 

By te eee 


CONTINUITY RATES. 
Minimum 14 agate lines. To be used during a 
period of one year. 
Daily Sunday 
52 insertions or more, per agate Gc 13c 


Me acechscatsesaeeat ssasae 

78 insertions or more, per agate 

OE IS: Prasat ha 8c 12c 
156 insertions or more, per agate 

Be ccivcuktaceenciwavtcees 7c §=610c 


POSITION CHARGES, 
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Main-Traveled Roads and Out- 
Door Advertising 





By Waldon Fawcett 


M2t08 touring in the United 
States has opened an impor- 
tant new sphere of influence for 
outdoor advertising. ; 
This latest development might, 
perhaps, be denominated the third 
step in the extension of the scope 
of this form of publicity outside 
the cities. First came the intro- 
duction of billboards, painted bul- 
letins, and electric signs along the 
lines of passenger-carrying rail- 
roads. Similar direct appeal to 
another large section of the trav- 
eling public was made possible 


when the interurban electric rail- | 


way came into its own in this 


country. And now comes an in- | 


crease in the volume of highway 
travel which brings a third nu- 
merous nomadic contingent within 
range of those advertising an- 
nouncements that are so written 
that he who runs may read. 
However, in resorting now to 
what may be called the latest 


channel of outdoor publicity, gen- | 
eral advertisers are but following | 
an example set for them by the | 
time-honored custom of retailers , 


in the farming districts. Small- 
town merchants and the proprie- 
tors of crossroads general stores 
have, for lo these many years, 
found it profitable to tack tin 


signs to trees by the roadside and , 


to paint their announcements on 
barns, fences and covered bridges. 
But in the past almost every cam- 
paign of this kind has been strict- 
ly local in character. It required 
the advent of the automobile, 


bringing an era of long-distance | 
highway travel, to put the erst- | 


while country roads on the map 
for national advertisers. 


Obviously, too, the very char- | 


acter of the new travel which has 
appeared on our rural “pikes” dic- 


tated a certain amount of general | 
advertising to catch the attention | 


of the newcomers 


en route. | 


Whatever be his tastes and habits | 


when at home, the touring motor- 


ist is, perforce, a consumer of die 





such commodities as motor oils, 
tires, etc., and all logic prescribes 
an appeal to him while this par- 
ticular subject is uppermost in his 
mind. Therefore, the manufac- 
turers of automobile accessories 
and supplies blazed the trail in 
this field of advertising and 
brought home its merits to other 
advertisers much more quickly 
than might otherwise have been 
done. 


A WIDENING FIELD 


Many an advertiser who has 
lately looked into the subject of 
outdoor advertising along Ameri- 
can highways has been appalled 
m3 what he conceives: to be the 
almost limitless field before him 
—a zone of operations that is 
continually widening as the good- 
roads crusade progresses. How- 
ever, upon closer acquaintance the 
prospect is not as formidable as 
at first appears. Or, at least, the 
advertiser has the alternative of 
beginning with a sectional cam- 
paign and gradually extending his 
activities on that basis, just as 
many a manufacturer, from eco- 
nomical or other motives, under- 
takes a tryout newspaper or street 
car campaign in a restricted lo- 
cality. Presumably it is an ad- 
vantage to inaugurate sectional 
campaigns in districts where the 
conditions as to travel routes, lo- 
cations of bulletins, etc., are defi- 
nite and enduring. Such a status 
is by no means unattainable, even 
in the United States, where it is 
only lately that roads and road- 
making have received the attention 
that these subjects have long en- 
joyed abroad. 

In this respect a large section 
of the older portion of the United 
States to-day compares favorably 
with France, the European coun- 
try most famous for its roads. 
The American territory. in ques- 
tion, comprising the states of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
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TRAINED 
ADVERTISEMENT 
READERS 


You would not consider a jeweler a 
suitable man to head, say, an Advertis- 
ing Department—not even if he were 
the best of jewelers. 


Why? 


Because he has no training in that 
direction. 


A training is necessary in any line to 
produce the best results. 


The mail order business has helped 
train the vast army of small town popu- 
lation to read advertisements—to make 
a business of reading these advertise- 
ments and ordering everything required 
in the household from the advertising 
pages of their favorite magazine—with 
the resultant profit, not to themselves 
alone, but greatly to the advertiser also. 
You can get your advertising before 
trained advertisement readers, sweeping 
the very marrow of the small town 
field, by using the Standard Small Town 
Magazine—HOME LIFE. 


Home Life 
Publishing Co. 


ARTHUR A. HINKLEY, President, 
Chicago 


Barton E. Bucxman, Adv. Mgr., 141- 
149 W. Ohio St., Chicago. 


C. W. Witson, Eastern Mgr., 200 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 
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necticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio, has a to- 
tal area of 202,716 square miles, 
or a little less than that of France, 
which has an area of 207,054 
square miles. In the portion of 
the United States above men- 
tioned there was, according to the 
latest governmental figures, a 
population of 30,635,694, or 151 
persons per square mile, whereas 
France has a population of 39,- 
252,000, or 189 persons per square 
mile. 

A comparison as to roads dis- 
closes conditions even more near- 
ly equal. The ten states above 
enumerated have a total of 357,395 
miles of roads, or 1.76 miles of 
road per square mile of area, 
while France has 363,772 miles of 
road, or 1.75 miles of road per 
square mile of area. Carrying the 
comparison farther, we find that 
in this, the most densely populated 
section of the United States, there 
are 85.7 persons per mile of road, 
while in France the population is 
107.9 per mile of road. Since, 
therefore, the mileage of officially 
classified roads in France in pro- 
portion to the area is approxi- 
mately the same as in the terri- 
tory cited in the United States, 
students of the situation have 
come to the conclusion that the 
northeastern section of the United 
States has nearly reached its 
maximum road mileage, and that 
existing routes are likely to ‘en- 
dure with little change, even 
though the “back-to-the-soil” 
movement and the growth of in- 
tensive farming break up our 
rural domain into smaller hold- 
ings. 

It is to be regretted that it is 
not possible to make a comparison 
between the volume of highway 
travel on the roads of France and 
that in the populous corner of the 
United States, but dependable fig- 
ures as to this are almost impos- 
sible to obtain. Such statistics 
would be interesting, and it may 
be suspected that they would sur- 
prise many persons by the extent 
to which the showing would be 
favorable to the United States. 
To be sure, France, with her. fa- 
mous roads, is the mecca of tour- 
ing motorists from all parts of 


















the world, but it must be borne 
in mind that the northeastern cor- 
ner of the United States includes 
many favorite objectives for au- 
tomobilists. The North Shore 
and South Shore of Massachu- 
setts Bay, the White Mountains, 
Newport and the country contigu- 
ous to Narragansett Bay, the 
Jersey shore resorts, Niagara 
Falls, Gettysburg battlefield, the 
Adirondacks, Delaware Water 
Gap, and a number of other popu- 
lar goals, all but rival the “cha- 
teau district” as magnets for the 
well-to-do class awheel. 


CLASS OF TRAVELERS 


Then, too, it is worth while to 
contrast the differences in the 
classes of travelers in the two 
quarters of the globe. In France 
a comparatively small proportion 
of the travelers are French. The 
majority of the nomads are aliens 
who presumably are but mildly 
interested in the manufactured 
products of the country through 
which they are passing. America, 
on the other hand, ‘has not at- 
tracted the foreign traveler to any 
extent, but fills her highways with 
luxurious wanderers who approx- 
imate the same living conditions 
when at home as when on vaca- 
tion bent, and who consequently 
are alert, or at least in a receptive 
mood, with reference to new 
ideas and suggestions, be they pre- 
sented in the form of outdoor ad- 
vertising or some other guise. 

And there is yet another con- 
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sideration to be taken into ac-° 
count in reviewing the distinctive | 
features of highway travel in | 


America. In France, for instance, 


to hark back to our original basis | 
of comparison, almost all motor | 


travel, unless it be in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of Paris, is strictly 
tourist in character. In America, 
on the other hand—in all parts 
of America—we have developed 
within recent years a heavy vol- 
ume of regular suburban travel, 
which flows back and forth over 
the same routes day in, day out. 
Many of our commuters have 


taken to the motor highways, and | 





the dual influence of the automo- | 


bile and ifmproved roads _ has 
worked to push our suburban 





A Program 


“Americans like to be in- 
formed and also like to 
think. They do not like 
to be bored. A publica- 
tion that wishes to be 
the mouthpiece of intel- 
ligent and active Ameri- 
cans today should be 
sound and _ progressive, 
but also brisk and varied. ”’ 


That in brief will be the 
spirit of 


HARPER’S 
WEEKLY 


Edited by 


Norman Hapcoop 


Of particular merit as 
an advertising medium 
Sor the kind of business 
which it will seek. 


McClure Publications, Inc. 
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communities farther back into the 
real country. This is an impor- 
tant consideration to the outdoor 
advertiser who is skeptical of the 
value to his proposition of a 
painted bulletin on a_ highway 
where the average prospect may 
be expected to pass but once. The 
suburban location enables the ad- 
vertiser to make appeal to a per- 
manent audience morning and 
night, and at the same time to 
plant the seed of suggestion in 
the minds of tourists who are far 
afield. 

In one respect it might appear, 
at first glance, that France has a 
distinct. advantage as compared 
with the United States, and this 
is in the high percentage of im- 
proved roads embraced in Eu- 
rope’s model system of highways. 
But, on second thought, is this 
so much of an advantage from 
the advertiser’s standpoint? Un- 
der conditions such as prevail in 
France, the outdoor advertiser 
might be prone to feel that he 
could cover the entire country as 
with a blanket, only by plac'»; his 
bulletins on every highway. - In 
America, on the other hand, the 
advertiser can attain the same end 
by concentrating on the main- 
traveled roads. 


OVER TWO MILLION MILES OF PUBLIC 
ROADS 


There is at the present time a 
total of upward of 2,500,000 miles 
of public roads in the United 
States, and if the other portions 
of the country ultimately reach 
the density of population that now 
obtains in the northeastern sec- 
tion, we may look forward to an 
ultimate mileage above the 5,000,- 
000 mark. On the face of things 
that would be calculated to dis- 
courage almost any advertiser. 
But the solution lies in the fact 
that little more than 10 per cent 
of our roads are improved roads, 
and those improved roads which 
are entitled to be designated main- 
traveled highways are yet more 
limited in extent, thus reducing to 
reasonable limits the scope of this 
form of advertising appeal. 

Unquestionably there are pre- 
ferred positions for gaining the 
attention of the maximum volume 
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of highway travel, just as there 
are particularly advantageous lo- 
cations for signs in New York, 
Chicago, Atlantic City, and other 
common meeting grounds of a 
metropolitan and transient popu- 
lation. Experts on highway traffic 
movement have for some time 
past claimed that 90 per cent of 
the travel over the roads of the 
United States was carried on less 
than 20 per cent of the highways. 
These figures were possibly the 
result of guesswork, but lately 
there has come substantial confir- 
mation of the theory. 

In order to work the matter 
out from a scientific standpoint, 
the state highway engineer of 
Illinois has recently obtained sta- 
tistics covering travel on the high- 
ways of Illinois—surely a repre- 
sentative state. He tound that 
from 15 to 20 per cent of the 
roads of the state carried 90 per 
cent of the traffic, and he has 
therefore come to the conclusion 
that as there are 95,000 miles of 
roads in Illinois, it is unreason- 
able to expect that the mileage of 
main-traveled roads will ever ex- 
ceed about 15,000 miles. 

An advertiser selecting terri- 
tory for the placing of outdoor 
advertising along the highways 
can usually be guided as to the 
standing of different states and 
localities, not merely by the mile- 
age of improved roads, but also 
by the number of registered auto- 
mobiles in the district. It is not 
meant for a moment to insinuate 
that all highway travel that is 
profitable to the advertiser is that 
of the motor tourists, but that 
this is a prime factor will be real- 
ized when it is taken into account 
that there are more than 1,000,000 
registered motor cars in the United 
States; that the owners of more 
than 95 per cent of these cars do 
some touring; and, finally, that 
statistics show that the great pre- 
ponderance of motor touring is 
done within the confines of the 
state where the automobile is 
registered, 

The states where automobile 
registrations are heaviest com- 
prise New York, California, IIli- 
nois, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
(Continued on page 45) 
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THE STRENGTH OF 
THE ATLANTIC 


‘‘My wife and daughters say The 
Atlantic Monthly is the best maga- 
zine that comes to the house, and 


I agree with them.”’ 


C. A. Crocker, Pres. 
Crocker-McElwain Co., (Paper Mfrs.) 


‘‘T find more things in each num- 
ber which I really want to read 
than in any half dozen other pub- 


lications.’’ 
E. E. Calkins, 
Calkins & Holden 


‘‘The Atlantic is the one magazine 


I would not be without.’’ 


R. C. Newton, Sec’y, 
Knauth, Nachod & Kiuhne (Bankers) 


The magazine which is a necessity 
to its readers is the most influential 
advertising medium. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
WALTER C. KIMBALL, Inc. 
Advertising Managers 
Nelson i“ _Tonpote, Western Mgr. Paul W. Minnick, Eastern Mgr. 


S. Dearborn St. 432 Fourth Avenue 
Chicago New York 
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“In advertising originality is desirable; but 
conservatism is essential.” 


So states E. T. Gundlach, President of the 
Gundlach Advertising Agency of Chicago. 


Mr. Gundlach’s agency probably handles more 
distinctly mail order advertising than any 
other agency in the country. His agency lives 
up to his belief that “conservatism is essen- 
tial.” We can prove it through the long 
arduous months spent in convincing Mr. 
Gundlach and his associates that the American 
Sunday (Monthly) Magazine came within. 
their view of “essential conservatism.” 


In the past eighteen months the Gundlach 
Agency have invested in the American Sun- 
day (Monthly) Magazine nearly $25,000— 
every dollar of it spent in selling something 
“direct to the consumer.” 


Twenty-five thousand dollars spent efficiently, 
profitably. Twenty-five thousand dollars prov- 
ing not only the soundness of “essential 
conservatism,” but also the profit in being 
“conservatively orginal.” 


Nine out of every ten advertisers of the mail 
order variety contend we have only “city 
circulation” too self-centered, too self-satisfied, 
too bountifully served to be attracted by the 
“mail order appeal.” 


But Mr. Gundlach is an advertising Burbank. 
He can tell the difference between a melon 
and a gourd. What others have pronounced 
“arid” he has proved “highly productive.” 
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Mr. Gundlach has used the American Sunday 
(Monthly) Magazine to sell everything from 
gas engines and sewing silk to women’s petti- 
coats and law courses. 


He disproves the theory that men. “do not 
read Sunday Magazines” by having sold the 
greatest number of law scholarships on record 
from a single advertisement. 


He disproves the theory that “high grade 
watches cannot be sold to American Sunday 
(Monthly) Magazine readers” by making an 
investment of a full page in color pay out 
handsomely. 


Down the line or up, from household necessity 
to individual luxury, thru the application of 
an analytical mind, and the investment of hard 
cold cash, Mr. Gundlach has proved the great 
efficiency of a big, well distributed, wide-awake 
circulation. 


By the surest sign of success—-the extracting 
of good cold cash—he has demonstrated that 
we representatives of the American Sunday 
(Monthly) Magazine speak the sincerest truth 
when we claim the magazine to be a necessity 
—not a filler. 


Mr. Gundlach, we thank you! 


First November Forms Close September 25 


American Sunday (Monthly) Magazine 


220 Fifth Avenue 908 Hearst Building 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 
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F. W. Kellogg and John D. Spreckels Publish 


San Francisco’s Greatest Evening Newspaper 
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F, W. KELLOGG JOHN D. SPRECKELS 


The San Francisco Call, the morning circulation of which was recently purchased 
by M. H. de Young of the Chronicle, made its appearance on Monday, September 
1, as an evening 1 cent publication of 16 pages, and found immediate popular 
approval. 

Its president and publisher is F. W. Kellogg, one of the best known newspaper 
men in the United States. Associated with Mr. Kellogg is John D. Spreckels, who 
is the vice president and treasurer of The San Francisco Call and who owns two 
newspapers in San Diego. C. H. Brockhagen is the Business Manager. The new 
evening issue of The Call was a tremendous success. Five editions were published 
and the demand exceeded the supply. One hundred and four thousand five hun- 
dred copies were printed, over half, of which were delivered to home subscribers in 
San Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley and Alameda. More than 98 columns of adver- 
tising were printed in the first issue. 

The San Francisco Call has broken all records and has been carried by the 
people of San Francisco into immediate prosperity. 

WM, J. MORTON CO. 
New York Salaried Representatives Chicago 
Fifth Ave. Bldg. Tribune Bldg. 



























and Massachusetts. In none of 
these states are there less than 
50,000 cars, and in the case of 
several of the states the record 
is near the 100,000 mark. In 
many states or ‘localities which 
are popular with motor tourists 
the travel record shows unusual 
conditions, which must be taken 
into account by the advertiser— 
both with reference to the sea- 
sonal element in advertising and 
the character of the product being 
exploited. To illustrate, in New 
Hampshire many of- the main- 
traveled roads receive the greater 
part of their traffic in a period of 
not more than five months, say 
from the middle of May to the 
middle of October, and a traffic 
census recently made on New 
Hampshire highways in the midst 
of the touring season showed that 
nearly 50 per cent of all auto- 
mobile traffic was made up of 
out-of-state cars. 


COMPARISONS IN SEVERAL STATES 


Perhaps even greater emphasis 
is placed upon road conditions— 
the conditions that render road- 
side advertising worth while—by 
a comparison of the percentage 
of improved roads in different 
states. The proportion for the 
entire country is about 10 per 
cent, but this is, in truth, a glit- 
tering generality, as will be real- 
ized when it is noted that West 
Virginia has less than 2 per cent 
of improved roads; in Oklahoma 
the proportion is less than one- 
half of one per cent; in North 
Dakota the showing is even poor- 
er; and even in Montana and Ne- 
braska the status is no better than 
in Oklahoma. On the other hand, 
in Massachusetts nearly one-half 
of all roads are improved; in 
Rhode Island the showing is even 
better; more than one-third of all 
roads in Indiana have undergone 
improvement, and so have con- 
siderably more than one-fourth of 
the roads in Ohio. As an aside 
it may be suggested that such fig- 
ures would also seem to reflect 
the relative ability of consumers 
in various sections of the country 
to reach the nearby retail markets 
where advertised goods are on 
sale. 
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Specific localities that attract 
tourists unquestionably offer op- 
portunities for outdoor advertis- 
ing without reference to the con- 
dition of roads throughout the 
states in which they are located. 
For example, only a little more 
than one per cent of the roads in 
Colorado are improved, and yet 
there are scenic wonders in Colo- 
rado that draw heavy travel by 
highway. Similarly, there are lo- 
calities in Florida that vie with 
any in New York or New Eng- 
land. It is just such concentration 
on the part of lovers of the open 
road that makes opportunities for 
the advertiser with a limited ap- 
propriation to devote to outdoor 
display. Incidentally, it may be 
mentioned that in many places it 
is possible to kill several birds 
with one stone by securing for a 
bulletin a location that commands 
not merely a main-traveled high- 
way, but also one or more trolley 
lines and possibly steam roads as 
well. Where highway traffic is 
the sole or principal consideration, 
advertisers seem to be showing a 
preference for sites at curves or 
other points where motorists re- 
duce speed. 


OVERCOMING OPPOSITION 


The proposition of outdoor ad- 
vertising along our highways has 
developed one angle which was 
never so manifest in the case of 
the painted bulletins along rail- 
road lines, and which requires, in 
the handling, the exercise of tact 
and diplomacy on the part of ad- 
vertisers. Reference is made to 
a certain sentiment of opposition 
which has arisen against sup- 
posedly objectionable forms of 
outdoor advertising. In the past 
such agitation has usually been 
attributed to “cranks” or mis- 
guided enthusiasts, but there is a 
new factor in the present situa- 
tion from the circumstance that 
many leading automobile clubs 
have been enlisted in the move- 
ment It is the motorists to whom 
advertisers are appealing in their 
roadside broadsides, and naturally 
it will be a serious matter if the 
readers are to be prejudiced in 
advance against all announce- 
ments of this kind. 
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Investigation, however, discloses 
that most of the leading motor- 
ists who have taken a hand in this 
crusade have no unreasoning or 
sweeping objection to outdoor ad- 
vertising. Their present quarrel 
is rather with the ill-advised man 
who blocks a beautiful vista with 
a bulletin or injects a discordant 
note in a landscape by painting 
his announcement on a rock or 
other precious heritage of nature. 
Latter-day advertisers are getting 
around the difficulty not only by 
choosing with discretion locations 
for painted display, but also by 
raising the art standards of. this 
medium. A simple dignity of let- 
tering is attainable in all cases, 
and certain advertisers are pio- 
neering in the introduction, in 
lithographic or painted form, of 
pictorial subjects that in theme 
and coloring are of the highest 
order. 


RECENT SIGN RESTRICTIONS 


The effect of the above-men- 
tioned agitation has been in some 
instances to impose restrictions 
which affect, but not seriously, 
the rights of outdoor advertisers. 
Some state legislatures have 
passed or now have under con- 
sideration measures forbidding 
the painting or affixing of any ad- 
vertisement to any stone, tree, 
fence, stump, pole, mileboard, 
milestone, danger-sign, guide- 
post, billboard, building, or other 
structure within the limits of a 
public highway or any similar 
placing of advertising display on 
private property without the con- 
sent of the owner. The only ef- 
fect of this, of course, is to make 
it necessary for advertisers to se- 
cure locations on private property 
and, presumably, to pay for the 
privilege—which has long been 
the custom in most instances. 
Probably the only advertisers who 
are affected by such laws are those 
who, with the advent of motor 
touring on a large scale, thought 
they saw a means to win the at- 
tention of grateful motorists by 
erecting by the roadside mile- 
markers and guide-signs which 


would carry advertising mes- 
sages as well as data as to 
distances. 


Giving Local Point to 
National Campaign 





How a Try-Out Market Might 
Have Procured a National Repu- 
tation for an Advertiser—Plan of 
a Manufacturer Which Sold Big 
Share of Yearly Output in One 
Day 


By W. W. Garrison 
Of the Nichols-Finn Adv. Agency, 
hicago 
A $10,000 appropriation was put 
up, some years ago, by a 
manufacturer for his first .adver- 
tising campaign. 

The product was one which 
went to the grocery and drug 
trade. It was a positive leader on 
quality and a little higher priced 
than its rivals. The manufacturer 
had some distribution in the mar- 
ket surrounding the town in which 
the goods were made, and he had 
annually disposed of his product 
there. He had never conducted 
an invasion of any other market, 
but had had sufficient success to 
accumulate a reserve fund that 
permitted what he expected would 
be a national campaign. 

He agreed with his advisers 
that the first thing to do was to 
get distribution among the trade. 
That could be achieved, he was 
told, through a circular to the 
trade all over the country, an- 
nouncing the advertising cam- 
paign which he would then start. 

A consumer plan was agreed 
upon, which was to go in one 
medium, one time. The announce- 
ment of the consumer plan was to 
be the news to the trade that a 
national advertising campaign on 
the product was to start. 

Accordingly, the page advertise- 
ment was prepared. The scheme 
was a good one. It had worked 
before on similar goods and had 
proved its ability to sell. 

The page advertisement was 
made the basis of the dealer cir- 
cular. The trade was told how a 
nation-wide demand was to be 
created by the plan embodied in 
the ad. 

It showed the date of the ap- 
pearance of the single ad; pleaded 
with the trade to make ready to 
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The High Cost of 
Living 


of cities and towns has been of great bene- 
fit to the agricultural communities. 


The farmer has been getting considerably 
better prices for everything he sells and 
has had to pay but little more for what 
he buys, as he is under comparatively little 
expense for food, rent, light, fuel, water 
and similar necessities. 


A larger. proportion of automobiles, pianos, 
talking machines, etc., are now sold in coun- 
try towns and rural districts; and in articles 
of necessity this prosperous class of people 
are exercising a more discriminating taste. 


They all read the local weekly newspaper 
and through it you can tell them of your 
product and create a concentrated demand 
for it locally. This encourages the dealer 
as nothing else can. 


Kellogg & Western 
Lists 


comprise over 5,900 of the better class of 
country town papers. Write for catalogue 
and particulars. 


Westen Newspaper Union 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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For Quick Action — 
The Newspaper 


There are dozens of emer- 
gencies which must be met 
in any advertising cam- 
paign, but one of the great- 
est, requiring immediate 
results, is the forestalling of 
competition at unprotected 
and unexpected points. 


For this one purpose alone, 
to say nothing of the many 
other advantages of the 
newspaper as an advertis- 
ing medium, the daily paper 
is unequalled. Telegraphed 
copy in 12 hours or less can 
throw the balance in the ad- 
vertiser’s favor—as it has 
done repeatedly in the past. 


In the Pacific Northwest the 
Seattle Times is the paper 
which can. be put to such 
a use, as well as to others. It 
is supreme editorially and in 
circulation in the great terri- 
tory it covers. Local ad- 
vertisers use it extensively 
and national advertisers find 
it a splendid result bringer. 
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meet the deluge of orders for the 
goods by ordering at once. 

The circular and mailing cost 
totaled almost $5,000—half the ap- 
propriation. 

It brought back about 20 new 
accounts from the entire trade. 

“When the advertisement ap- 
pears,” the manufacturer was told, 
when he viewed with despair the 
small returns from the dealer- 
circular expenditure, “the trade 
will awaken and the orders which 
are now partly stirred up will 
come in in a hurry.” 

The ad had been ordered and 
was printed. There was _ no 
chance to do anything but wait. 

Finally the page copy appeared. 

It produced $450 worth of busi- 
ness—as a result of the consumer 
demanding the goods of the dealer 
and the latter ordering from the 
manufacturer. That was all. The 
campaign died within 10 days. 

It was an abject fizzle. From 
his $10,000 expenditure the manu- 
facturer did not get $1,000 worth 
of business. He gambled and 
lost. 

Let us analyze that failure. His 
dealer circular was directed at 
the better-rated members of a 
trade comprising upwards of 400,- 
000 dealers. Except upon those 
dealers of this class whose credit 
was not exceptionally good, even 
though he aimed at the well-rated 
dealers and such dealers as were 
easily excited over a single-page 
campaign, he got no real selling 
action. 

He was endeavoring to cover 
3,000 counties of the United 
States with a single ad and excite 
to action people who could not 
buy the goods anyhow, for the 
reason that he had new distribu- 
tion in only 20 stores. 

He had no chance to win, be- 
cause his campaign had no local 
point upon which it was focused. 

You would not remember the 
name of this manufacturer if it 
were printed here, for he splat- 
tered a lot of bird-shot and was 
done. His copy was excellent, the 
plan was a known producer, but 
failure to give the campaign suff- 
cient local direction wrecked it. 

This man to-day might be a 
great national advertiser, even 




















with his small $10,000, had he 
taken a tryout market near the 
one which he then dominated— 
and there is an excellent tryout 
market near there—and put a 
crew of salesmen into the terri- 
tory, got as near 100 per cent dis- 
tribution as was possible, and then 
concentrated solely upon that ter- 
ritory with his advertising. 

Local advertising, signs in the 
dealers’ stores, window displays 
—these would have sufficiently 
given the campaign local direction 
to have made it a success. But 
the desire for quick national dis- 
tribution, without giving the ef- 
fort a local point upon which to 
focus, added another tombstone 
to the advertising graveyard. 

When he had captured one try- 
out market, ironed out the wrin- 
kles in the dealer and consumer 
plans, improved the efficiency of 
the entire working scheme and 
taken his profit from the effort, 
he could have moved on to other 
territories and captured them in 
the same manner. Profit from 
each territory could have been 
used in opening the next. 

Take another instance, in which 
the manufacturer found he could 
invest sufficient money to carry 
him through a comprehensive na- 
tional campaign. 

This happened in the automobile 
industry. A manufacturer was 
putting onto the market a moder- 
ate-priced car. When the car 
was far enough along so _ that 
photographs of it were possible, a 
book of them was prepared. 

An entire advertising campaign 
for national publications was 
worked out, the copy written. 
Salesmen were called into confer- 
ence. They were first taught how 
to sell the merchandising that the 
manufacturer had conceived to 
the dealer. Then they were 
taught how to sell the car to the 
dealer. They were instructed to 
go into each territory, size up the 
market for the product, find out 
the per capita wealth, estimate 
how many of the cars could be 
sold by the average dealer in that 
territory, and then approach the 
local automobile merchants with 
the proposition.. National adver- 
tising had not yet appeared. 
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Get Your Share 
of This Money 


$1,800-a-year-per- 
capita consumers 


You'll find ’em here—right out 
here through the Kansas and 
Oklahoma farm belt—men, too, 
who're still “out there” and “at 
it”—working things into the scrap- 
heap; bank-balanced and bumped 
with a “want-to-know-feeling” ; 
readers of ads and writers of an- 
swers; sure repeaters on sure- 
enough stuff. 


Make’em lend you their ear !—lay 
your copy under the noses of these 
red-blooded, rich-to-a-man folks 
of Kansas and Oklahoma—get 
that sales series onto the pages of 


The Weekly Eagle 


Wichita, Kansas 


Then watch your hot-shot—watch ’em 
plump right into the heart of rural 


“this a-way’’ and thrill and ripple to 
the very edges. 
Use this gy ready circulation,. 


44,000 strong, A.-guaranteed. 
Its kind are the kind that read the 
Eagle through, every line of it—be- 
cause the Eagle news is their news, 
spiced and served up their way. 


We offer you the Kansas and Okla- 
homa farmers’ newspaper. We offer 
you tell-tale evidence in support of 
what we claim—the record of a- bona 
fide circulation increase of 500 per 
cent. in the past five years. 

Rates—10 cents per agate line. 


The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 


Foreign Representatives 
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The sales force, thoroughly 
schooled, had little difficulty with- 
in two months opening up the 
entire country. They had distri- 
bution in practically every worth- 
while territory. Contracts for 
more than the entire output had 
been signed by dealers. 

Even had the national advertis- 
ing campaign been sprung at this 
point, it would have been a fail- 
ure in a sense. There was no 
local direction to it as yet. 

Demonstrators were being 
shipped from the factory to deal- 
ers. They had been informed of 
the date upon which the announce- 
ment of the new car was to be 
made.. They were told to make 
no local announcement until the 
correct moment. That would be 
an anti-climax. 

Two weeks before the an- 
nouncement was due, each sales- 
man visited each distributor and 
dealer’ with whom he had signed. 
He carried with him copies of 
local newspaper advertisements to 
be run over the dealer’s name, copy 
for a sign which was to appear 
over the store of the dealer han- 
dling the new car, letters to go to 
every automobile owner in the 
dealer’s territory announcing the 
national announcement. This let- 
ter told the date of the announce- 
ment and the page upon which it 
would appear in the first national 
publication that was to come out 
with it. 

Then there was a _ compre- 
hensive follow-up system, to be 
directed upon every automobile 
owner in the territory. That con- 
sisted of six letters, urging them 
to come in and see the car. Added 
to this was a follow-up system 
comprising twelve letters, which 
was to be sent to each man who 
had made himself a bona fide 
prospect by coming into the deal- 
er’s place of business. 

The local newspaper advertise- 
ments were mere announcements 
that the new car was on exhibi- 
tion at the dealer’s store. The first 
ad in local newspapers referred 
to the national publication copy. 

Salesmen for the manufacturer 
put each of the plans into opera- 
tion before leaving the territory. 
They made sure that the dealer had 





his first car for exhibition pur- 
poses. 

Two days previous to the na- 
tional announcement, the first let- 
ter to all motorcar owners went 
into the mail, telling them of the 
“important automobile announce- 
ment” on a certain page of a cer- 
tain national magazine. 

The day the latter came out, 
morning papers in each territory 
carried the intelligence that the 
new car had arrived and was 
being shown. Should a reader 
forget both national and _ local 
notices, and should he happen to 


‘pass the dealer’s store, the huge 


store-sign again reminded him. 

By this time dealers’ enthusiasm 
was at a high pitch. By the af- 
ternoon of the first day they were 
getting prospects in droves. On 
fairly good authority the story is 
told how one-sixth of that ma- 
ker’s entire year’s output was sold 
at retail on that single day. 

That achievement of giving his 
initial national. advertising cam- 
paign “local point” is given credit 
by the manufacturer for the suc- 
cess he has since had. He did 
not fire in the dark. 

He had distribution. 

He had the “goods on exhibit.” 

He had national interest focused 
on the car, via the local newspa- 
pers, via follow-up letters to every 
prospective purchaser, via the 
dealer’s store. 

There was no way business 
could get away from him if his 
dealers’ salesmen could close the 
orders (and they were given trea- 
tises on how to sell this product), 
and providing the car was one of 
merit. Even the latter point at 
that moment was not of particu- 
lar importance. It was merely a 
matter of the personal equation. 

Contrast the first experience 
told in this article with the one 
just above. 

The first was utter failure to 
give the national selling effort a 
local focus, and the latter was a 
striking success by that system. 
And the latter manufacturer is 
not a brilliant man. He merely 
exercised the kind of sense that 
the first manufacturer would have 
used in any other venture than 
advertising. 














Another Angle on 
Tobacco War 


An Executive of a New York Drug 
Store Chain Explains Where the 
Fight Is and That It Will Be to 
a Finish—How Coupons Figure 
in the Price Cutting of Various 
Cigarette Brands 








HAT the cut-rate war in re- 
spect to tobacco is not over as 
far as the Riker-Hegeman Com- 
pany, which operates fifty - six 
drug stores in New York and vi- 
cinity, is concerned, is shown by 
the opinions of A. H. Cosden, vice- 
president of the company, in the 
New York Times of September 11. 
The fight, according to Mr. 
Cosden, is not between Riker in- 
terests and other chain stores, but 
between Riker interests and the 
United Cigar Stores, and will be 
to a finish. 

In last week’s Printers’ INK 
the cut-rate war in New England 
between the Liggett and Riker- 
Jaynes stores in which the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company figured, 
was given in detail on page 10. 
Mr. Cosden’s letter follows: 

“T have noticed articles in sev- 
eral papers regarding cut prices 
on tobacco goods and the hard- 
ships brought to the ‘small dealer’ 
on account of this, the articles ap- 
parently undertaking to place. the 
blame for demoralizing prices on 
the drug stores, with special ref- 
erence to our own stores. Part 
of the article in question consists 
of a quotation from a letter sent 
to the New England dealers by 
President Hill, of the American 
Tobacco Company, whereby they 
undertake to create the impression 
that it is the ‘small dealer’ in 
whom they are interested and 
fighting for. 

“Nothing in the annals of mod- 
ern business literature is so pa- 
thetic as this statement of the to- 
bacco company in which they ex- 
press a suddenly conceived and 
touching sympathy for the ‘small 
dealer,’ over whose heads they 
have been swinging the axe for 
the past decade. It is a matter of 


modern history that this tobacco 
company was the chief factor in 
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organizing, equipping and finan- 
cing a chain of retail cigar stores 
which were started with the dis- 
guised intention of securing the 
lion’s share of the retail tobacco 
business. What was their thought 


about the ‘small dealer’ then? 
They now shed crocodile tears and 
lament in strong terms the alleged 
‘cruel and destructive’ treatment 
of the ‘small dealer.’ 

“When the ‘small dealer’ clam- 
ored for recognition or justice in 
former years the tobacco company 
twiddled thumbs and said, ‘We 
should worry. Why? Because 
they were getting it both coming 
and going. They owned their own 
factories and made one profit 
there. They controlled the chain 
of cigar stores and made another 
profit there. This chain of cigar 
stores was their pet, and the cer- 
tificate scheme they adopted in 
these stores was designed to take 
the business from the ‘small deal- 
er’ and land it in their stores. 
Furthermore, this tobacco com- 
pany was in a position to extend 
to these chain cigar stores advan- 
tages that made it impossible for 
the small dealer to compete. 

“We all know what happened. 
Through these methods a very 
lafge part of the retail tobacco 
business was concentrated in their 
stores, and the ‘small dealer’ was 
either out of a job, financially 
broke, or both. And now to the 
‘small dealer’ they are saying, ‘We 
are your friend.” They have got 
to make some sort of a turn, be- 
cause their pet (the chain. cigar 
stores) is quite grown up and is 
now saying to its daddy, ‘We don’t 
need you any longer.’ This sud- 
den spasm of sympathy and virtue 
certainly must be understood \by 
the ‘small dealer.’ 

“The actual facts regarding the 
price-cutting on cigars and cigar- 
ettes are as follows: The United 
Cigar Stores, in an indirect man- 
ner, cut prices by undertaking to 
sell goods at the same prices other 
dealers were selling them at and 
giving away one or more certifi- 
cates with each purchase. These 
certificates were claimed to he 
worth two cents each when ex- 
changed for some sort of a pre- 
mium. This method on the part 
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NOVEMBER COMFORT 


our big Anniversary and Thanksgiving 
Number, always carries a very heavy load 
of ads, even to our prescribed limit-in re- 
cent years. Such recurrence year after 
year—with the ads mostly keyed-—proves 
November COMFORT 


A Strong Puller 


It is the result, not of chance, but of compelling 
causes. .For we spare no pains to make November 
COMFORT as. attractive, interesting and entertaining 
as possible, and it reaches our rural readers most op- 
portunely at the height of the fall advertising season, 
and just when they are flush with harvest money which 
they are about to spend for winter outfitting. 





COMFORT’S 26th Year 


begins with our coming November issue, and never 
were its prospects brighter. 

COMFORT’S quarter-century career, successful from 
the start, has been a continuous crescendo of growth 
and progressive achievement. 


Order Early for Space in 
November Anniversary Comfort 


November forms close October 10. 
Apply through any reliable agency or direct to 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc., 


New York Office: 1105 Flatiron Bldg, AUGUSTA, MAINE Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bidg. 
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of the chain cigar stores has 
driven out of business many of 
our ‘small dealers.’ Having no 
intention of allowing them to 
practice these methods on us, we 
reduced our prices so as to allow 
our customers two cents cash in 
place of the certificates, and we 
believe we are in a position to 
take care of our customers and 
ourselves, whatever happens. 
“The Wall Street Journal inti- 
mates that this fight costs us 
$7,000 daily. It is not a question 
of price with us, but what is right. 
This cut-price fight on tobaccos 


is not between our company and - 


other drug concerns, but it is be- 
tween our company and the chain 
cigar stores, and is going to con- 
tinue until the chain cigar stores 
discontinue their underhand man- 
ner of cutting prices. 

“Some day this indirect method 
of trying to destroy competition 
will be taken care of at Washing- 
ton.” 


Fair Trade League Studies Re- 
tailers 


The American Fair Trade League of 
New York has sent letters to each of 
its seventy-five members and a number 
of trade and technical periodicals re- 
vesting information which will be use- 
ul in preparing statistics relating to 
retailers. 2 

The letter says, “Can you give us 
statistical information on the following 
points: Total number of retail dealers 
in lines covered by you in the United 
States to-day, five years ago, ten years 
ago, fifteen years ago?” 

The same information is asked for 
the cities of New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago and San Francisco. é 

Accompanying the letter is a circular 
which deals with the question of fixed 
prices as follows: 

One or Many Ways 
In Which Price Regulation Benefits the 

Consumer and Protects the Unin- 

formed Public. 

In a letter to Hon. William A. Old- 
field, author of the Oldfield bill, and 
other members of Congress; the follow- 
ing apt illustration was used to show 
how price regulation benefits the con- 
sumer: “You have a young son, who 
greets you some evening with the glad 
tidings that his birthday is on the mor- 
row and that when Johnnie Jones had 
his, his pa gave him a watch and a 
new baseball. You know the’ kind of 
watch he wants, but you ask him about 
the baseball, and he promptly says, 
peeeereg seer sages ter. e 
knows. ou immediately ‘dig down’ 
and produce two dollars and a quarter, 
cautioning him to be sure to get an 
Ingersoll watch and as he goes racing 
down the street, you settle down to 
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your evening paper, confident that he’ll 
get your money’s worth, because you 
know the prices and you trust the 
manufacturer. 

‘Pretty soon he comes back with a 
long face, and says that the Soakem- 
Good Company is just out of both In- 
gersoll watches and Spalding baseballs, 
but they say they’ve got some other 
makes better for less money. You don’t 
say, “‘That’s good; go and get them.’ 
Oh, no! You lay down’ your paper 
and r on your hat and say you guess 
you'll go along with him, hy? Be- 
cause you don’t know the prices, and 
the dealer is human.” 

In this case you are the consumer. 
As long as your boy was going to bu 
at fixed prices you knew they couldn't 
swindle him, but the moment you found 
he was up against unknown goods at 
unfixed prices you thought you'd better 
watch the game. 

Is it or is it not a good system for 
the consumer? 

How many of the wage earners of 
this country know any more about 
values than your boy? 


Henri Menier Dies in Paris 


Henri Menier, head of the chocolate 
manufacturing firm that bears his name, 
died in Paris on September 7. He was 
60 wor old. 

hile the Menier enterprise was a 
European one the chocolate gained a 
wide distribution throughout the United 
States several years ago. branch of 
the business is maintained in Hoboken, 


ot the least factor in obtaining the 
distribution in this country was Mr. 
Menier’s advertising. He chose for the 
central idea of his displays the picture 
of a little peasant girl writing on a 
wall. Artists have said that its unusual 
charm lay in the upward slant of the 
girl’s lettering and her tense pose on 
tip-toe. 
_ In remarking on the Menier advertis- 
ing recently a veteran advertising man 
said: “I remember the advertising as 
far back as thirty years ago but do not 
believe it was very extensive. The fact 
that most everyone remembers the 
Menier girl, though, shows that what- 
ever advertising M. Menier did, it was 
effective in no small degree.” 





The “Herald” Readers Under- 
stood It 


A large advertisement in the New 
York Herald is headed “Ameublement” 
and signed by the name of one of Amer- 
ica’s merchant princes. This is the only 
French word in the advertisement. Was 
it used as a subtle compliment to the 
scholarly attainments of the Herald’s 
readers—or was it “bad business” for 
the advertisement writer to use a word 
that to most Americans would be mean- 
ingless until looked “p in a French- 
English dictionary?—The Outlook. 


Cornelius Ambrose Lane, a member 
of the firm of Allen, Lane & Scott, one 
of the leading printing houses of Phila- 
delphia, died last week at Atlantic City. 

















The Difference Between 
Good and Bad Letters 


Excerpts from Those Received by 
a Man Who Has Been on Many 
Lists—The Frank, Personal Ap- 
peal Contrasted with “Clever” 
Ones—How Burroughs Suggested 
Buying Thoughts 


By G. M. Rittelmeyer 


OME writers start their letters 

off with a big bang to attract 
attention, and then end up with a 
noise like a small popgun. To be 
equally balanced, the end of a 
letter should be as strong as the 
beginning. . f 

Getting attention is the main 
thing in letter writing, but some 
are prone to overdo the thing. 
Many and devious ways are at- 
tempted to accomplish this end. 
Some writers have an idea that 
it is necessary to resort to circus 
methods in order to get their let- 
ters read. k 

Open a letter of this descrip- 
tion, and it fairly shrieks at you. 
Your attention may be attracted, 
but unless there is something else 
behind it besides noise, it will fail 
of its purpose. 

The following extracts. will 
serve to show the difference be- 
tween good and bad letters. 

An engraving house writes: 

If you were just .pinned down to an 
honest opinion you’d have to admit that 
75 per cent of the catalogues and book- 
lets that come your way are about two 
laps ahead of the dog-catcher or the 
waste-paper man, wouldn’t you? 

When your printer delivered that last 
order of printed matter, did you say 

“bee-you-tiful,” or did you go —— 

- in the air over the way he had h 

dled your halftones? 

Would this letter get your order 
for cuts if you had one to place? 
I think not. It starts out in a 
rambling sort of way—lacks dig- 
nity, and does not attract any 
serious attention. Contrast it with 
the following opening paragraph 
from a letter sent out by a print- 
ing concern: 

At a lower — than either lithogra- 
phy or steel- be te printing, you are in- 
terested in the fine engraved effects 
that we obtain in Cerotype as shown 
by the enclosed samples. The heading 
of this sheet is a Cerotype and has 
been printed more than 200,000 times 
from one plate. 
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While there is no selling argu- 
ment in this paragraph, it has an 


element of interest which the 
other letter fails to arouse—and 
interest is the main thing to be 
sought after. 

“What’s in the mail this morn- 
ing?” A concern selling advertis- 
ing specialties strikes the keynote 
with this opening sentence in its 
letter: 

“What’s in the mail this morn- 
ing?” 

That’s the question every busi- 
ness man is thinking from the 
minute he wakes until he can get 
down to the office and look at it 
himself. 

Why, the mail is the life of 
business. That’s the vital place 
to attack him, because you are 
dead sure of getting his attention. 
But you must be progressive— 
you must give him something dif- 
ferent from anything else on his 
desk in the morning mail. 

There are some who are af- 
flicted with a mania for begin- 
ning their letters with poetry. 
Witness the following example 
from a manufacturer of paint: 

“The celebrated poet, Rudyard 
Kipling, writes: 


And they asked me how I did it, 

And I gave them the Scripture text, 
You keep your light so shining, 

A little ahead of the next. 

They copied all they could follow, 

But they couldn’t copy my mind, 

And I left them sweating and stealing, 
A year and a half behind. 


Paint and poetry do not mix 
very well, nor does it mix success- 
fully with any other line. A busi- 
ness man looks for his poetry in 
the library and not in his letters. 
Some men have a distinct aver- 
sion to poetry of any kind, and 
you can imagine what kind of a 
reception a poetical letter would 
receive if opened by a man of this 
class. 

“In thirteen years—since the 
first day of September. 1900—we 
have grown from nothing to a 
million-dollar-per-year business.” 

A manufacturer begins his let- 
ter with this fairly interesting an- 
nouncement. A statement of this 
kind is very good, but the man 
who wants to buy goods does not 
care whether the house has been 
in business twelve years or twelve 
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months—just as long as he gets 
the goods. 

Sending your letters and litera- 
ture to parties who are not inter- 
ested in your line is a useless 
waste of postage. A manufactur- 
er of leather packings, in order to 
find out who were interested in 
his line, sent out the following 
letter: 

Your name has been handed to us as 
a user of leather packings. If you do 
not use such packings, we do not want 
to annoy you, nor do you wish to be 
annoyed, so here our desires are mu- 
tual. Therefore, we would thank you 
to kindly inform us on the enclosed 
postal whether or not you use our 
goods. 

By using this method it is pos- 
sible to secure an accurate mail- 
ing list at a very small expense. 

“You have a Burroughs on 
trial.” 

Reminding you of this fact at 
the beginning of their letter, the 
Burroughs Adding Machine goes 
on to say: 

There are two ways in which you 
can look at the proposition of purchas- 
ing: One is to make up your mind, in 
the first place, that you “haven’t any 
possible need for it,” and to hunt rea- 
sons why you can do without it. 

The other way is to hunt every pos- 
sible way by which you can make it 
“y, you to keep it. 

he second is the way that the pro- 
gressive business man looks at any prop- 
osition, and it is probably the way in 
wh'ch you will. look at it. 

Such men are looking for time sav- 
ers, work savers, and worry savers. 
There is not a single Burroughs Add 
ing Machine sold—not one has ever 
been sold—that hasn’t been sold on 
that basis alone. 

Of cousse, we want you to buy it. 
We want you to buy it because we 
know it will pay you to have it. 


A Burroughs was in our office 
on trial when his letter came. 
I had been trying for some time 
to decide whether or not I needed 
the machine. The conclusion had 
about been reached that I could 
get along without it. The letter 
showed me the proper way to look 
at the matter. It came at the psy- 
chological time when I was wav- 
ering between decision and doubt, 
and clinched the sale. 

“We are out after you—not 
your money,” a correspondence 
school writes. That’s a gripping 
sentence. and I form a good opin- 
ion right at the beginning. “If 


we get your money, we get ‘trash.’ 








If we win your esteem and de- 
serve your friendship, your money 
will have a value that can be 
measured only by your personal 
worth, and that’s something we 
value very highly.” I am fully 
convinced now that their proposi- 
tion is worth looking into. For 
some reason their letter was not 
answered immediately, and so they 
came back at me in a few days in 
this fashion: 


You requested us to call and we have 
done so, but you have not yet said, 
“Come in.” What’s the matter? 

Our calls are not made with fashion- 
able intent, but with a real, serious 
purpose. 

We know we can help you if you will 
permit us. Our sense of modesty, how- 
ever, forbids that we should intrude 
upon your time again without your 
wishing us to, so we rest our case here 
until you invite us to come in. 

Don’t you know it is a bit hard to be 
turned down? But we do not regard 
your treatment of us in this light at all 
—we believe that you have just been 
waiting to get “good and ready.” Poke 
out the latch-string, neighbor, the time 
is up. 


A letter of this kind is almost 
certain to bring a reply of some 
sort. Put the human element in 
your letters. Show your reader 
that you have his or her interests 
in view as much as your own— 
and then you'll get the results you 
are after. 


Burleson Settles Parcel Post 
Questions 


B. Carter, secretary of the Na- 
tional Hosiery & Underwear Associa- 
tion, recently took up with Postmaster- 
General Burleson the matter of a fur- 
ther ruling from the Post-Office Depart- 
ment on parcel-post puns in their 
—— to printed bands and labels. 

e has been advised by the Post-Office 
officials that labels and bands can be 
accepted only as _ third-class matter, 
chargeable at the rate of one cent for 
each two ounces. 

Postmaster-General Burleson, in a 
letter to Mr. Carter. says: “This de- 
partment has heretofore favored con- 
solidation of third and fourth-class mail, 
and may again submit to Congress a 
recommendation for legis'ation for that 
purpose.” 

Since the receipt of this letter, Mr. 
Carter has been advised of a ruling. by 
the Third Assistant Postmaster-General 
that bands will be carried by parcel post, 
but that labels must continue to pay 
third-class rates. This ruling puzzles 
knitters, as labels and bands are almost 
identical in the printing which is con- 
tained on them, and they will make a 
further effort toward having labels ad- 
mitted as fourth-class matter. 


, 














Conflict of Food Acts * 


Carl L. Alsberg, of the United States 
Bureau of Chemistry, has issued a state- 
ment expressing the opinion that it 
should be possible to prevent conflicts 
between state and Federal pure food 


acts. 

“That fully effective state and Federal 
co-operation makes necessary a marked 
degree of uniformity in food and drug 
laws in all the states, I need scarcely 
point out,” said Mr. Alsberg. 

“There are many instances where the 
incongruities of conflicting state statutes 
in several states have seriously impeded 
manufacturing interests of those states. 

“Add to these several differing state 
statutes the Federal restriction in inter- 
state commerce, and we find the manu- 
facturer frequently under the necessit 
of Lab aug 4 or labeling his product dif- 
ferently for shipment into each of the 
several states and for sale in his own 
home state. 

“It certainly would seem possible for 
the states and the United States to 
agree on a set of requirements that 
would be stringent enough to secure 
pure food and drugs, and yet entirel 
just to the producers and flexible prcte § 
for the peculiar conditions in different 
geographical sections. 

“This does not necessarily mean that 
each state must adopt identical statutes, 
as many states will probably need ad- 
ditional regulations covering peculiar 
products. But at least these statutes 
could be fully inter-sustaining and free 
from contradictory provisions. 
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“One result of such uniformity would 
be to relieve the several states from 


duplication of costly analyses. If the 
Federal laws proce sf impose the same 
restrictions as the states, proceedings in 
interstate commerce might well save the 
state departments the very costly dupli- 
cation of legal procedure in territories 
where Federal seizure had been made 
and goneles secured by enforcement of 
the Federal law. 

“It probably will be some time before 
the states have — among themselves 
as to food and drug standards, but the 
matter is so important that it should be 
carefully considered at this time.” 


Haughton To Sell Novelties 


Richard Haughton, for eight years 
advertising manager of Holland’s Maga- 
zine and Farm and Ranch, of Dallas, 
has resigned to engage in the advertis- 
ing novelty business under the firm 
name of Haughton Bros., with head- 
quarters in Dallas. 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., New 
York, and George W. Herbert, Inc., 
Chicago, have been appointed ——_ 
tives of the Missours Farmer, Columbia, 
Mo., and the Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


A contract has been awarded for an 
immense assembling plant, to cost $800,- 
000, for the Ford Automobile Company, 
at the northwest corner of Broad street 
and Lehigh avenue, Philadelphia. 
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An Education in Paper-Values 
For Advertising Men 


To know paper-values is as important, in a sense, 
as to know media values. 


It is because of your knowledge of the worth of 
respective publications for the promotion of products 
of various natures—gained by personal experience 
and the experience of others—that you are capable 
of getting results at a minimum cost. 


You now have an opportunity to learn what the 
experience of others has been in the use of specific 
Qualities, Weights and Colors of Paper for Sales- 
Letter use. 

You now can have at your finger tips an in- 
valuable analysis—based on actual experience, not 
theory—which designates the paper of greatest 
efficiency for the circularizing of any specific busi- 
ness or class. 


To have this analysis is to increase your pro- 
ficiency as an advertising man. 


Write today for free portfolio: ‘‘How to Buy Business Correspondence 
Paper;’’ but please write on your business letter-heading. 


This portfolio also contains samples of “EAGLE 
A” Writing Papers adaptable to every business use 
and purpose. 


29 mills under one management spell economy 
in making and selling. As a result, you get the 
utmost in paper quality at the price when you buy. 


Encore A(X) Gein 
ParenS 


Sold by Good Printers and Lithographers Everywhere 


AMERICAN: WRITING: PAPER-COMPANY 


31 Main Street : Holyoke.Massachusetts 
Twenty Nine Mills 















































Making the Advertised 
Article Heroic 





A Practice That Smacks of Ego- 
tism Unless Followed with Care 
—Frequently the Result of the 
Demand for “Something Differ- 
ent”—Tire Manufacturers Have 
Shown the Way 





By W. Livingston Larned 


T periodically happens that the 

advertiser and the creator of 
the advertising simultaneously 
agree that things have “gotten 
into a rut.” Each piece of “copy,” 
as it appears in the publications, 
falls short of an ideal. All ads 
either look very much the same 
or display no deep-bedded inspi- 
ration of the sort which de- 
mands universal applause. They 
are just advertisements—-nothing 
more, : 

When this realization does come 
upon those most, concerned, the 
problem of the artist is apt to bob 
up first; the physical appearance 
of the advertisement—its general 
make-up and pictorial embellish- 
ment—is apt to be responsible for 
the monotony. 

“Let’s get entirely away from 
what we’ve been doing,” is the 
favored exclamation. 

And right at this critical period 
some very efficient things are ac- 
complished and some extremely 
silly ones, Staid advertisers, with 
dignity to uphold, have done the 
most extraordinary “stunts,” much 
to the amazement and chagrin of 
an equally staid following. Sub- 
stantial old houses, long accus- 
tomed to the quiet, sensible and 
wholly appropriate methods of 
publicity with which they have 
been so intimately associated, 
blossom out into a tropical aban- 
don of freakish pages. They 
seem to suffer from a temporary 
attack of advertising intoxica- 
tion. Traditions are cast down 
and comic cartoons placed upon 
the pedestals where once the 
firm name and firm goods held 
sway. 

It is a grave error to suppose, 
that, because a closely knit adver- 
tising policy as to text and illus- 
tration has been adhered to for a 
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number of years, it is growing 
stale. and unprofitable. Constant 
association with it may have bored 
its creators. As a matter of fact, 
those who romp off ravenously on 
a quest for “stunts” unconsciously 
do so to satisfy their personal 
whims, rather than to meet any 
known public criticism. 

A favorite and not uninterest- 
ing form of advertising illustra- 
tion diversity is that of making 
the article heroic in size. No mat- 
ter how often done, repetition 
does not appear to dull the fasci- 
nation of this procedure. And in 
justice to the “trick,” for it is 
only that, we must admit that this 
form of artistic jugglery does call 
swift attention to the main issue. 
The reader can scarcely escape it, 
whether he wills or not. 

It is a distinct shock to our sen- 
sibilities, after years of sane 
ideas as to proportion, to see a 
cake of sodp as large as a sky- 
scraper or an automobile tire 
carelessly rolling down a country 
road, perilously near rustic homes 
which just reach the height of an 
anti-skid rubber nub. The eye 
and brain recognize an assault 





APT EXAGGERATION’S ARTFUL AID 


upon things as they should be. 
Mild-mannered folk stand aghast 
at the sight of a breakfast food 
carton, slightly under three thou- 
sand feet in height, squatting 
amidst a community of average 
homes, none larger than a dog 
house. Fortify yourself as you 
will, there is a quick start of con- 
cern when some advertiser pre- 
sents his new half-kid ladies, low- 
cut, covering almost thirty city 








The Aflanta Journal 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Is delivered to a subscriber in 
nearly every Caucasian home in 
Atlanta; 


Has a carrier delivered circula- 
tion in 150 cities and towns; 


Has the good will of everybody 
and is a thoroughly established 
family institution. 


Daily, 57,509 
Sunday, 67,581 
Semi-Weekly, 102,447 


The Journal Covers Dixie Like the Dew 
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blocks, the toe in the residential 
section, and the heel rampant, at 
the corner of Main and Umptieth 
streets. 

Exaggerating the normal pro- 
portion of anything is one of the 
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The Average American 
Manufacturer Increases 


His Export Trade 16% 
A Year 


The actual increase in exports 
of manufactured products from 
the United States during the past 
year was 16%4% over the year 
previous, Thousands of manufac- 
turers, however, are increasing 
their export trade 50% or more, 
a year. Are you one of them? 

We will help you develop your 
share of this fast growing busi- 
ness, as we are helping 700 other 
manufacturers. Write for par- 
ticulars of chow we propose help- 
ing you. 


American Exporter 
135 William Street 


New York 





EVERY MOTORCYCLE _RIDER WANTS TO 


KNOW WHY? 


best-known methods of com- 
manding attention. The very fact 
that the eye spots an incongruity 
is the first asset. You must stop 
and see what it’s all about. 

It is rather unfair to state that 
the first duty of an advertiser is 
to show the goods as nearly as 
they are, always and invariably. 
Of equal importance is to arouse 
interest and to create a desire to 
read the message. The making of 
the article heroic is a means to 
this end, and seems to be one of 
those “unusual ideas” the public 
does not resent. 

There have been innumerable 
cases of positive ingenuity in the 
assembling of these “heroic” illus- 
trations for connected campaigns. 
A very striking series created by a 
well-known trade paper for the 
Niagara Glove, some time ago, 
proved popular, not only with the 
public in general, but among the 
“men .on the road.” . Very at- 
tractive women, stylishly gowned, 
were shown seated, or walking 
through the shopping district. The 























figures were as large or larger 
than the buildings around them, 
and, inasmuch as both women and 
environments were constantly 
changed, the novelty sustained re- 
markable interest. Nor was this 
serieg very difficult to produce. 
Over actual photographs of well- 
known scenes, models, posed for 
certain positions, were pasted in 
cut-out, photographed form, the 
edges and pasting cunningly 
patched so as to give the appear- 
ance of a thoroughly legitimate 
whole. 

Shrewd salesmen were enthusi- 
astic. They returned with first- 
hand stories of the praise show- 
ered on car cards, window cards, 
counter displays, box covers, etc., 
by the dealer. No advertising 
campaign is really at its highest 
degree of efficiency unless dealer 
and salesmen are favorably in- 
clined toward it. It is a gratify- 
ing system when a series of draw- 
ings are tacked up for discussion 
in the advertising manager’s of- 
fice and the entire sales force in- 





CLEVER DEVELOPMENT OF EXAGGERATION 
IDEA 


vited in for a frank expression of 
opinion. Good feeling is stimu- 


lated. The little fellow who has 
some out of the way territory 
during the dull season grows to 
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Where 


does it 


go? 


is the most important 
question asked concerning 
circulation—far more tell- 
ing than the question, 
“How many?” 


The finest answer pos- 
sible is the answer of The 
Youth’s Companion: 


“Every copy 
reaches a 
family!” 


where 60% of its readers 
are adults. The Compan- 
ion finds all the family. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Publishers ; 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


New York Office: 910 Flatiron Building 
Chicago Office: 122 South Michigan Boulevar 
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WHY the Power 
Plant Advertiser 
Should Use 


Practical Engineer 


In each morning’s mail the big 
bulk of subscriptions to Practical 
Engineer is from Engineers, Su- 
perintendents, General Managers, 
Master Mechanics and Purchas- 
ing Agents. These are the men 
who spend, or cause to be spent, 
the huge sums paid for boilers, 
engines, fuel and the apparatus 
and appliances used in the genera- 
tion and transmission of steam 
and electrical power. 


PRAGTIGAL 


S 
EN Rout INEER 


Semi- Monthly 


is read by these men, because its 
editorial pages are treating the 
problems with which they meet in 
practical power plant work. In 
fact, its subscription list has been 
built on this merit alone. It is 
not a product of the “cut-rate” or 
“clubbing” offer. 


If you manufacture a product 
used in Power Plants, it would be 
to your profit to talk to these 22,- 
500 subscribers. We are willing 
to give you the benefit of our 
knowledge of how to talk to them, 
either by consulting or advising 
with you or by planning, writing 
and designing your advertising 
campaign. 





Let us send you our circulation 
statement, showing number of 
copies mailed to each state, rate 
card and other interesting infor- 
mation. 


Dictate the request now. 


Technical Publishing Company 
537 So. Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill 
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believe that he himself is a factor 
in the house’s advertising plans. 
His opinions are worth while. 
He backs up every line of the 
campaign, lives by it, swears by it, 
and protects it because he has 
participated in its creation. 

A street-car card campaigh for 
a cereal company had the under- 
lying thought that here was the 
biggest package and the biggest 
value for the money on the mar- 
ket. The package was shown 
enormously large and in juxtapo- 
sition to some of the Great Won- 
ders of the World. Here was a 
case where the heroic appeal be- 
came doubly legitimate. 


OCCASIONALLY A MISS 


On the other hand, the scheme 
does not always work out as 
planned. A Western butter con- 
cern used the slogan: “The Big- 
gest Carton of Quality,” and in 
twenty illustrations displayed the 
container always quite large, ac- 
cessories being intentionally mini- 
mized, such as_ knives, forks, 
spoons, and plates. But the wom- 
en folks in that section, having 
pictured in their mind’s eye a car- 
ton of a certain size, would not 
purchase this butter of the grocer 
upon discovering that it was in 
reality not at all of the pictur- 
esque dimensions given in the ad- 
vertising. The series was more 
than a failure—it did so much 
damage that the name and the 
character of the carton had to be 
completely changed. 

Making the goods heroic is 
merely a novel way of dwarfing 
non-essentials, or background fea- 
tures, which should not be too 
aggressive in their appeal to the 
eye. What a man manufactures 
“owns” the space. His claim that 
this or that article is “the biggest 
thing of its kind” may have rea- 
son to exist. And advertisers 
who have grown weary of their 
own campaigns, year in and year 
out, not infrequently resort to 
these heroics. 

When an article is small nat- 
urally and contains much detail, 
the wisdom of “throwing it up 
large” is not to be questioned. An 
industrious little woman nagar 
invented a patent safety pin wit 

















five unique features not possessed 
by other pins, She used small 
space in the women’s publications 
and was not successful, although 
her product did have merit and 
was an economical innovation. 
Money was interested in the in- 
vention, half pages were con- 
tracted for, and the pin repro- 
duced four times its actual size, 
making it possible to see every 
one of the intricate little features. 
Around the half-tone, tiny figures 
in pen and ink, of mothers and 
children, were sketched in. The 
effect was unusual. An immedi- 
ate impression of “bigness of 
idea” was created. The reader 
felt intuitively that here was 
something “big”’—a fine, record- 
making invention—the “daddy” 
of all the safety pins. 

And the advertising produced 
gratifying results. 

In trade papers, however, varia- 
tions of the idea break down the 
bars and run riot. As regularly 
as clockwork somebody’s engine 
or suction: pump .is shown atop 
the globe. The affairs of a na- 
tion-and a little thing like Mother 
Earth are inconsequential as com- 
pared with a suction pump. 

A gentleman manufactures a 
bolt and to him it’s the only bolt 
ever put on the market worth 
while. His competitors are pyg- 
mies. He rushes over to an en- 
graving house artist and pictures 
that little bolt as big as the fac- 
tory itself, lying stark nude in 
the middle ofthe road. Around 
it he is very apt to pile a quantity 
of competitive bolts, so small it is 
barely possible to discover what 
they are. All of which is childish 
and in poor taste from the busi- 
ness etiquette standpoint. 

The tire manufacturers have ac- 
complished truly wonderful things 
with miniature accessories and 
immense tires. For some inex- 
plicable reason, this product ap- 
pears to admit of the illustrative 
scheme as if it “belonged to the 
trade.” A sales manager, himself 
responsible for two clever cam- 
paigns, has this to say in defense 
of his “stunt”: 

“Tt was not until we put out the 
tremendously large tires with min- 
iature roads and city views be- 
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Let Trained Sales- 
men Handle Your 
Advertising 


The evolution of the 
advertising agency has 
been quick and interest- 
ing. 

Years ago, its functions 


were merely to buy and sell 
space. 


Mother Necessity developed the 
Copy Department, to increase and 
insure space value, 


We are now on the threshold 
of another Era. Space and Copy 
need the firm foundation of 
PRACTICAL. SELLING 
PLANS. 


Several advertising agencies are 
awake to the situation. One of 
these is THIS organization, com- 
posed of advertising men who 
KNOW SELLING in a practical 
way, because they have traveled 
this country over and over, and 
personally know sales conditions 
in almost every market in the 
land. 


Back of this Thiele Service are 
years of broad, practical Selling 
experience. 


And so we emphasize “Selling 
experience constitutes the sixth 
cylinder of advertising efficiency.” 


But with it all, Space Buying 
and Copy Writing have pro- 
gressed to greater importance 
than ever before. 


Our clients will affirm our effi- 
ciency, and the wisdom of such 
service. We will be glad to an- 
alyze the problems of present and 
prospective advertisers. 


E. J. Thiele & Co. 


Advertising — Sales Promotion— 
Merchandising Counsel 


10 So. La Salle St. Chicago, 
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neath, that I could trace any gen- 
uine enthusiasm on the part of the 
public, and, more especially, the 
garage and accessory crowd all 
over the country. For the three 
years previous to this series we 
had what I’ve been taught to con- 
sider ‘good advertising.’ It was 
clean and crisp, and absolutely 
correct in the matter of detail. 
But it didn’t cause a ripple any- 
where. Nobody mentioned it to 
me. That was what hurt. When 
I asked for an expression of opin- 
ion, I generally received the same 
reply, ‘Oh, it’s all right.’ 

“T got in a car one day and visr 
ited fifty city and small town 
garages. 
The trip 
convinced 
me that 
while our 
tire adver- 
tising was 
efficient to 
the extent 
that it had 
no visible 
errors or 
examples of 
careless 
work- 
manship, it 
lacked 
‘kick. ft 
seemed to be 
so precise and impeccable. It was 
too academic, if I might put it in 
that way. 

“For the new campaign we built 
up the idea of the very large tire 
and the modified backgrounds. 
For instance, in one of our post- 
ers, used for distribution among 
agents, our tire was shown spin- 
ning down a country road. The 
top of it mingled with the clouds. 
At its base, tiny little motor cars 
were doing their best to keep up 
with the pace. The tire seemed to 
be the biggest thing on earth. I 
never grew tired of looking at 
that card myself. I began to have 
a peculiar and unprecedented re- 
spect for our output. The design 
was popular everywhere, espe- 
cially along the accessory and 
garage route. People were pleased 
to hang it up. Asked why they 
liked it and saved it, they said, 
‘Oh, I don’t know—it’s different.’ 











REAL ENOUGH TO DECEIVE 





“The magazine campaign was 
equally popular. I really believe, 
and am perfectly honest in this 
statement, that the character of 
the designs had much to do with 
raising the opinion of the tire in 
the minds of the people—the tire 
became something _ strategically 
‘big. ;” 


No Court Kenael from Post- 
Office Rulings 


According to a ruling of Judge San- 
born, of the United States District 
Court in Chicago, the other day, a court 
cannot be appealed to as a refuge from 
the decisions of the Postmaster-General 
concerning the mailability of pictures. 
The head of the postal service is the 
official art censor according to this de- 
cision. The ruling grew out of an ef- 
fort of the Hicks Publishing Company 
to compel the Chicago postmaster to 
admit to the mails a series of post-cards 
bearing studies in the nude. Many of 
the copies are of famous paintings. 


Food Officials Will Confer in 
Washington 


Federal food, dairy and drug officers 
will confer with similar officers from 
various states in Washington on Novem- 
ber 14 and 15. 

One of the subjects to be discusged is 
the report of the Committee on Co- 
operation of the American Association 

Food, Dairy and Drug Officials which 
was adopted at the meeting in Mobile, 
Ala., last June. 


Must Not. Refill Containers 


Under a Minnesota law which became 
effective September 1, boxes must con- 
tain full quarts or pints and boxes that 
have once been used may not be used 
for berries again. 

C. C. Neale, the Minnesota commis- 
sioner of weights and measures, has 
announced that he will enforce the law. 


Byoir with “Hearst’s” 

Carl R. Byoir, formerly president of 
the House of Childhood, Inc., the 
American branch of the Montessori 
Method, and later president of John 
Martin’s House, Inc., publishers of John 
Martin’s Book, is now associated with 
the advertising department of Hearst's 
Magazine. 





The Calgary, Canada, News-Telegram 
has le Putnam and Randall, of 
New York, as its Eastern representa- 
tives. Knill- Chamberlain, Inc., -will 
represent the publication in Chicago. 





In a recent issue of Printers’ INK 
the figures for the volume of advertis- 
ing in Harper’s Magazine for July, 1912 
given as 16,688 lines, should have read 
14,868 lines. 
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HAVE 
THE 


TRUTH 


The time is here when adver- 
tisers must have the truth 
from publishers. The 


California 
Farm and Home 


delivers 200% service to 
every advertiser at one cost. 


Ask Us How 


and we'll prove the truth of that 
statement. 70,000 weekly circulation 
in one great state. 100% California. 


John Isaac, Editor 


Frank R. Hammett, General Manager 
742 Market Street San Francisco 


GEORGE B. DAVID CO., Inc. 
General Advertising Representatives 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 957 Monadnock Block, Chicago 















Building Sales and Cutting Waste 
at One Stroke 


By H. McJohnston 


~ T is my opinion that the big 
wastes of money commonly 
associated with advertising on the 
part of those who do not know 
any better, are considerably less 
even than the average advertising 
man imagines to be the case,” 
says the advertising manager of 
a prominent Western manufactur- 
ing concern, in spite of the fact 
that last year he saved at least 
$2,000 of expense in his depart- 
ment, 

“At least,” continued this man, 
“the money lost and wasted in 
connection with advertising cer- 
tainly is an insignificant sum when 
compared to the millions of dol- 
lars advertising earns for thou- 
sands of concerns. I should not 
be surprised, were it possible to 
get the figures, that the propor- 
tionate loss in connection with 
personal sales is as great. In 
fact, just about as many business 
houses to-day would be forced to 
hang up the sheriff’s sign on the 
front door should they try to get 
alon without advertising as 
would be the case in trying to 
get along without personal sales- 
men, 

“And this does not suggest any 
quarrel between the personal and 
the mail-sales people either. If 
ever anybody ought to be in- 
timate and on good, friendly 
terms with each other, it is the 
personal and the mail-sales people. 
The way one can supplement the 
other’s work is a seven-day won- 
der in the business world. But 
that is off the subject. 

“Notwithstanding the fact that 
the amount of money wasted in 
advertising is often a grossly ex- 
aggerated sum, there is, neverthe- 
less, an.appalling amount of waste 
which, strange to say, is usually 
the direct result of petty econo- 
mies that defeat their own end. 

“First, let me say that there are 
a great many little wastes of 
time, money and material in the 


average advertising office or de- ; 
6 





partment that are the advertiser’s 
own fault and are easily avoided 
—and the avoidance of which 
helps rather than hinders good 
results, Combined, all these petty 
little wastes make a respectable 
sum, too. But these wastes are 
easily corrigible, They are not 
hard to find and to root out, if 
you look for them, 
A SLIP THAT SAVED MONEY 
“For instance, that little slip 
there,” he said, pointing to a 
small sheet of paper under the 
glass top of his desk, “that saved 
me a good many dollars last year.” 
The little slip in question bore 
the following figures: 
3Y%x 6144=28x42 
5X 134==32x44 
534X 834=24x36 
6x9—=25x38 
634x101%4=28x42 
73/4x103/4 =32x44 
834x1114—=36x48 
9x12—38x50 
“You see,” he explained, “we 
get out a number of special book- 
lets during the year for customers, 
as well as for ourselves. The 
customer often sends in his dum- 
my, but it is seldom of standard 
size. Usually—and I have done 
the same thing—he picks up some 
booklet and says, ‘Oh, let’s make 
it a little bigger, or not quite so 
wide, or long, as this,’ without a 
thought as to whether or not 
it will cut without waste from 
standard-size sheets of paper. 
“Whenever possible, of course, 
we make our own and our custom- 
ers’ special booklets conform to 
these sizes. The saving is not 
great, to be sure; but the en- 
velopes must also be considered. 
It costs fully fifty per cent more 
to have them made to order— 
often wasting valuable time at the 
last minute. Even the ten per 
cent saved on paper, in those ex- 
ceptional cases where quantities 
sufficient for a factory run of 
special size are required, is worth 
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WANTED 


AN ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT 
Of A Rapidly Growing Corporation 


A man who knows merchandising, and has had experience 
with sales organizations. Must be a man who can represent 
me personally by assisting in closing large contracts and 
promoting co-operation in our branch organizations. 


It seems to me such a man may be found in the Adver- 
tising, Newspaper or Agency field, one who has not reached 
his earning capacity in his present connection. 


Give experience, age and present salary which will be 
treated STRICTLY confidential. 


If interested I will correspond with you as to reference. 


Address PRESIDENT N. Y. CORPORATION. 
Care Printers’ Ink. 


I refer you to Printers’ Ink as to the exceptional opportunity offered by 
this position. 











A Constantly Developing Territory 
A Wide-awake, Buying Public 
Unsurpassed Climatic Conditions 


INSURE JUST RETURNS TO 
THE USERS OF 


Outdoor Advertising 


IN THE 


Pacific Northwest 


Seattle, Wash. Portland, Ore. 
Tacoma, Wash. Bellingham, Wash. 
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Hercules Cover 





Hercules Cover is of ex- 
ceptional toughness. It 
is an excellent cover for 
the use of file folders, 
coin wrappers, book 
covers, etc. The finish 
is smooth and sufficiently 
high for plate printing. 

Hercules Cover embosses 
well. There are twelve se- 


lect shades to choose from in 
two sizes and weights: 


20 x 25—60 lb. 
22 x 28—60 lb. and 80 Ib. 


It is sold at a low price which | 


no doubt has added to its 
popularity. 

We cary a large and select 
line of other cover papers in 
all the up-to-date finishes. In 
order to get a comprehensive 
idea of the variety you should 
have our sample books at 
your elbow. Send for them 
without delay. 


Henry Lindenmeyr 


& Sons 
Paper Warehouses 


NEW YORK 
32 - 34-36 Bleecker Street 
20 Beekman Street 
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while; especially when the waste 
of an odd-size booklet is cut from 
standard-size stock, is added to 
the ten per cent. 

“That illustrates the kind of 
waste that is easy to guard 
against. But apparent economies 
that really underly big wastes are 
birds of another color. 

“In this connection, perhaps the 
greatest of all our savings last 
year, looking at it from every 
angle, is one that apparently was 
additional expense, And it is one, 
I believe, that applies with equal 
strength to every concern that 
sells merchandise by means of 
printers’ ink. I refer to our in- 
creased use of illustrations to take 
the place of words. That sur- 
prises you, judging by the liberal 
use of words I’m making right 
now, doesn’t it? 

“Well, the use of more and of 
better illustrations is not ‘a star- 
tling innovation on first thought. 
But consider. Good illustrations 
in a catalogue, for example, or in 


| any kind of advertising where the 


goods sold can be illustrated, not. 
only saves space, when compared 
to the endless number of words 
that would be required to paint 
the same picture for the reader, 
but also saves the reader’s time, 
giving him at a glance an ac- 
curate conception of the goods 
such as, in most cases, could not 
be given in forty times the same 
amount of space crowded with 
unleaded Elite, even though it 
were possible to compel people 
to read it. 

“To say that pictures talk more 
convincingly than words sounds 
trite, I know. But maybe that is 
the reason‘a great many manu fac- 
turers seem to overlook the ex- 
treme importance and economy of 
getting good illustrations at any 
cost—althéugh the greatest part of 
the cost is persistence. 

“Really good color work costs 
real money, to be sure; but, like 
the high salaried personal sales- 
men, expensive illustrations in 
ninety per cent of cases make by 
far the:most money for -their 
‘employers.’ 

“You'll pardon me for seeming 
rabid this hot day on this picture 
point. But, you see, I know that 
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within one year our mail orders 
have jumped seventy per cent 
without perceptibly increasing the 
advertising expense, except in the 
simple, but important, matter of 
getting the best obtainable photo- 
graphic, engraving and_litho- 
graphic work. 


GETTING A “JUST RIGHT” PICTURE 


“About a year ago it was, I re- 
member, when I nearly drove to 
insanity one commercial photog- 
rapher because I compelled him 
to fuss for three solid days in 
order to get one good photograph 
of one assortment of goods— 
an important ‘starter assortment’ 
deal with which we effectively 
drummed non-customers. 

“Mr. Photographer frankly 
told me that I was the most 
finicky personage he had ever had 
the displeasure of meeting. But 
the more he fumed and cussed 
the more I made him fuss, until 
finally in the afternoon of the 
third day—at a cost that made the 
boss blink and squint when he 
saw the bill—we got a just-right 
picture. Then came an equally 
trying tussle with the engravers. 
But finally that color plate was 
perfect, from the selling point of 
view, so far as I was able to com- 
mand that elusive view-point. 

“Anyway, the picture showed up 
every single item in detail, and set 
them all off as favorably as pos- 
sible alongside one another. It 
made words unnecessary. In fact, 
the words, ‘Extraordinary Starter 
Assortment—Price $14.50. Your 
profit $10.50’ and the name of the 
firm was about all we put on that 
circular, But it pulled orders 
twice as well as a similar circular 
had done the previous year. 

“T say ‘similar,’ but I mean only 
in the goods offered, for last 
year’s circular was crowded with 
words, while the illustration was 
pretty much of an insult to the 
goods. 

“In this matter of pictures versus 
words, we can take a tip from the 
requirements of editors who buy 
fiction for popular magazines. 
They won't consider a descriptive 
story, I understand, because people 
somehow naturally do not like to 
read descriptions. They like to 
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An important addition 
has been made to the 
staff of The Johnson 
Advertising Corporation 
in the person of 


Jamison 


Handy 


for seven years with the 
Chicago Tribune and 
more recently associated 
with Herbert Kaufman 
in the planning of sales 
campaigns and writing 
of advertising. 


Mr. Handy is the young- 
er son of the late Major 
M. P. Handy and is one 
of the ablest young men 
in the profession. Here- 
after his talents will be 
exclusively for the bene- 
fit of clients of the John- 
son Advertising Cor- 
poration. 


The Johnson Advertising 
Corporation 
Chicago 
J. F. Ryan, Pres. 


C. F. W. Nicuots, V. P. and Sec’y. 
B. J. Muttaney, Treas. 
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see for themselves and have the 
scenery, and the characters, too. 
suggested by subtle strokes that 
save the reader’s time. 

“That’s the:real value of good 
illustrations in advertising. They 
save the reader’s time; they make 
him see without much effort. 
Furthermore the average man and 
woman wants to ‘read’ pictures 
just about as much as he dislikes 
to read descriptions. That is the 
limitless saving to the advertiser. 
That is the whaling big considera- 
tion in favor of good illustrations. 
The saving of space and time, in- 
cluding the agonizing time the 
copy man would have to spend on 
words, otherwise—all these sav- 
ings are merely by-products. 
Pictures do talk louder than 
words in getting results. That is 
the big thing. And because it is 
so true and obvious is all the more 
reason why the average advertis- 
ing man should carefully guard 
against forgetting it. 


SAVINGS THAT LOOK LIKE EXPENSE 


“Yes, there were some other 
savings that looked like expenses. 
The biggest one was gained in 
our supply of booklets for 
distribution by dealers. 

“The call for most of these 
booklets is steady the year around. 
Formerly we ordered a big sup- 
ply and waited until it was all 
gone before getting more, making 
customers wait indefinitely every 
time a supply ran out. Now, how- 
ever; we keep on hand only about 
one month’s supply, yet we never 
run out of booklets. 

“You see, the stock shelves 
where these booklets are stored 
are divided into units of equal 
size. We know that it takes about 
a certain number of units of book- 
lets of a certain kind for a two- 
months’ supply. The stock boy 
sees when only one or two units 
of stock are left on hand, or what- 
ever happens to be the minimum 
quantity in order to be reasonably 
sure of giving the printer time to 
deliver more books before the 
supply is entirely exhausted. 
Then, too, each time booklets are 
re-ordered, there is opportunity 
to make any changes that might 
improve the booklet. 





“This. simple system of keeping 
the stock of dealers’: ‘literature 
down to, at most, a two months’ 
supply—it averages only about one 
month’s—gives us a continuous 
small supply without the risk of 
getting stuck on a big quantity 
that may become out-of-date and 
useless on account of some im- 
portant but unexpected changes. 

“Furthermore, the frequent 
chance for improvement is ex- 
tremely important, for we are now 
careful to put the very best litera- 
ture into the hands of the dealer 
for distribution to his customers, 
just as careful as we are to get 
out good stuff direct to him. 

“Right here, we formerly made 
a big mistake—because we wanted 
to be economical. Our free ad- 
vertising matter to dealers actu- 
ally tempted him to waste it as 
he did. I don’t blame him. Now. 
however, we not only give him 
good stuff, but also a little holder 
that keeps the booklets from be- 
coming scattered over the counter, 
The little flap at the top says, 
‘Take One.’ 

“We find that these booklets 
which cost about double as much 
as those sent out last year go far- 
ther. We don’t send the dealer 
as many booklets at a time. That 
was one mistake. We used to send 
him so many at one time that they 
seemed worthless. Now we en- 
courage the dealer to ask fre- 
quently for these sales helps, and 
usually some kind of an order ac- 
companies the request. 

“The appearance of the litera- 
ture is strong advertising to the 
merchant as well as to the con- 
sumer. But that is a point al- 
most too obvious to mention—ex- 
cept that cheap looking advertis- 
ing sales helps are bound to have 
just the reverse effect upon 
thoughtful dealers. 

“Another little point is that we 
see to it that the dealer realizes 
the actual value of one booklet, 
for when he knows that a cer- 
tain booklet cost us one or two 
or three cents to produce, he will 
be sure to be more careful not 
to waste it, even though the pen- 
nies do not come out of his pocket. 

“Anyway, our dealer literature 
is twice as good in quality but is 
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To Advertisers Who Buy..Space 
On Its Merits 


There are hundreds of experienced National Advertisers who 
constantly use space in Extension Magazine. They do not hesi- 
tate because it is a “religious” publication, or a “class” publication, 
but give it business because it sells their goods. 

Sells them whether they offer automobiles, construction ma- 
terial, cigars, etc., or the long list of merchandise interesting almost 
exclusively to women. 

Because Extension Magazine is a home and church magazine 
combined that reaches 175.000 Catholic homes every month. 

These homes are all of them thrifty, most of them well-to-do, 
and, encouraged by their church to enjoy the good things of life in 
moderation, intensely loyal to the publication that represents their 
faith. 

Financial advertisers report Extension Magazine a wonderful 
medium—which proves its readers have money to spare. 

At the rates offered, the class reached and the returns assured, 
Extension Magazine deserves the attention of every National 
Advertiser. Address 


Extension Magazine 
JAMES K. BOYD, Advertising Manager 
632 S. Sherman St., CHICAGO 


WILLIAM H. HOGG, Eastern Representative 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








The American Lithographic 
Company has a place for a first class 


Salesman 


who has advertising ability and 
thoroughly understands the litho- 
graphic business. 


Applicants will please write stating 
qualifications and previous experience. 


Address M. S., 
American Lithographic Co. 


52 East 19th St., 
New York. 
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STETSON HATS 


were not advertised by the dealer because he did 
not want to lead people into four other stores 
along the street that handled Stetson hats, so wrote 
S. Roland Hall in Printers’ Ink. 

It is the same story about other merchandise, 
clothing, pianos, bath tubs, etc. 


MANUFACTURERS 


should not expect the retailer to spend his money 
advertising the manufacturer’s trade-marked product. 
If the Stetson Co. will take space in the dailies, 
their good hats will find a sale big enough to more 
than justify the expenditure. The DEALER will 
appreciate that the Stetson -Co. is helping HIM to 


make sales. 


New England 
Local Daily Newspapers 


will be a good place to prove this out. New Eng- 
landers like good hats, as well as other good things. 
They are well able to pay the price for what they 
want. A fall campaign in New England local 
dailies will be profitable to Stetson or any other 
manufacturer who has something worth while to 
advertise. 

Write to any of these ten regarding dealers or 
trade conditions. 


Portland,Me.,Express Lynn,Mass.,Item 

W orcester,Mass.,Gazette Meriden,Ct., Record 
Springfield,Mass.,Union Burlington,Vt.,Free Press 
Salem,Mass.,News New Haven, Ct.,Register 
NewBedford sirie..,  Waterbury,Ct.,Republican 























not costing, in proportion to sales, 
half as much as last year. 

“A great many apparent ex- 
penses like this are really savings, 
although it is usually difficult to 
determine the amount saved. 
Take the way we now print on the 
dealer’s name, for example. Often 
we buy him an engraved name 
plate. Never do we print his 
name in a hurry as formerly, giv- 
ing the effect of a home-made 
poster. But the neat and attrac- 
tive way in which his name ap- 
pears on the circular or booklet 
plainly suggests to him our. re- 
spect for him and his business, 
and, of course, it adds to the sales 
influence direct to the consumer. 


ECONOMY IN HANDLING CATALOGUE 


“Now, our big catalogue. A 
wholesome part of the total sav- 
ing this year comes from the split- 
ting up of the delivery on our big 
order. We publish two editions: 


spring and fall. We saved fifteen’ 


per cent on the cost of two hun- 
dred thousand books at about 
twenty-five cents each because we 
let the printer deliver them in 
twelve instalments, allowing him, 
in great extent, to use his spare 
time on the job from month to 
month. We got the chance for 
frequent revision, We saved in- 
terest on money formerly tied up 
in a six months’ supply, also stor- 
age space, the risk of fire, shop 
wear, and so on; and we got un:- 
formly better work, which was 
important as a great many three- 
color illustrations were used in 
the job. 

“Furthermore, toward the ap- 
proach of the spring season, we 
found that we should not need as 
many of the fall books as ordered, 
so we subtracted from the last of 
the fall books and added to the 
first shipment of the spring books. 
This was a big saving as, other- 
wise, we should have had to order 
more spring books, and at the 
same time sell as old paper a 
goodly quantity of unused fall 
books. 

“But so far as influence on sales 
is concerned—and that is always 
the one big concern—our in- 
creased care and expense in send- 
ing the dealer exceptionally good 
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In Meriden, 
Connecticut 


Morning 


Record 


averages to carry eight 
or nine columns of 
display advertising per 
day more than does 
its evening competitor, 
and more than double 
the number of Want 
Ads. 


THE MORNING RECORD is 
delivered regularly into a 
much greater number of homes 
within the city than is its even- 
ing contemporary. 


THE MORNING RECORD’S 
lead in Foreign advertising is 
as great as it is in local 
display. 
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A Rare Opportunity 
for a Man of Ability 
to Purchase a Top- 
Notch Publication 


An old established trade paper 
representing one of the largest 
industries in the world, enjoy- 
ing an unprecedented growth in 
subscriptions and paying volume 
of advertising can be bought by 
an advertising man of ability for 
a small amount of cash; balance 
in payments to suit. 


The purchaser must be com- 
etent to direct the affairs of a 
big organization and must be 
able to personally produce busi- 
ness. 


A sound profit-earning prop- 
erty, entirely free of debt awaits 
some man of brains and ability. 
It is useless to apply unless you 
are able to put up a _ small 
amount of cash and can produce 
evidence of business actually 
closed during the past years. 
“OPPORTUNITY,” Box 94, 
care Printers’ InxK. 














A Big Job 
For a Big Man 


Manufacturer of motion pictures 
wants advertising salesman of 
executive ability to promote mo- 
tion picture publicity for munici- 
palities. Proposition handled on 
‘special edition” basis. Pro- 
moter secures co-operation of 
local Board of Trade in return 
for presenting them with motion 
picture showing advantages of 
city to be used to secure new 
industries. 

Subscriptions obtained from 
local manufacturers and_ mer- 
chants includes making film of 
each subscriber’s place of busi- 
ness. Exceptional — opportunity 
open for high grade salesman 
who can finance own selling cam- 
paign, employ and superintend 
work of solicitors and close big 
business. ' 

In replying, state past experi- 
ence and send late photograph. 


UNITED STATES FILM 
COMPANY 


Flat Iron Building 


New York City 














sales literature was the more in 


portant. This, added to the sav- 
ings of our little stock-keeping 
system that kept down the invest- 
ment and the risk, plus the im- 
measurable influence upon sales 
and the saving of space and time 
due to letting pictures take the 
place of words just as far as pos- 
sible, made a total that easily runs 
up into the thousands of dollars. 

“Of course, it is impossible to 
accurately gauge the exact sav- 
ing of expense in proportion to 
sales; but this is true; certain ap- 
parent expenses must be counted 
in as big savings, just as certain 
economies of the former year 
helped to bulge out the scrap heap 
ot advertising dollars while it is 
always possible to build sales and 
cut expenses by the same stroke. 
Good illustrations will often do 
it; so will a decrease in quantity 
and an increase in the quality of 
sales helps to dealers.” 


Must Have Yardsticks 


The practice of measuring yard goods 
by a scale marked off with tacks at the 
edge of the counter has been declared 
illegal by H. E. Barnard, Commissioner 
of Weights and Measures for the State 
of Indiana. Mr. Barnard has ordered 
that all who handle such goods must 
provide themselves with standard yard- 
sticks, in accordance with the state’s 
new weights and measures act. 

This new law forbids a merchant to 
vary from his customers’ orders to the 
extent of more than one thirty-second 
of an inch to the yard.—Dry Goods 
Economist. 


Movement on Foot to Help 
Shearer 


Friends of C. J. Shearer, of New 
York, who has been ill for the past four 
years, are making an effort to raise a 
fund to send him to Arizona for his 
health. 

During his active life Mr. Shearer 
was well known in New York advertis- 
ing circles. He was a member of the 
Sphinx Club and advertising manager 
of Bloomingdale Bros. 

W. C. Freeman, R. F. R. Huntsman 
and Martin Ready are the committee 
who have the matter in hand, and Wil- 
liam C. Walsh is the treasurer of the 
movement. 


Hampton Lee has recently left the 
Geo. Batten Company to join the selling 
force of the United:States Printing and 
alma Company, in its New York 
office. 
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Campaigns Which Might 
Have Been Famous 


A Plan Which Ought to Have Put 
the Easy Market Automobile on 
Easy Street—Only a Lack of Per- 
spicacity on the Advertiser’s 
Part Failed to Bring the Plan 
Across 


By John P. Wilder 


HE general manager of the 

agency, rubbing his hands, 
came into the room where sat his 
star solicitor with a new client. It 
was just the psychological moment 
for the “grand boost,” which fact 
had been made known in the gen- 
eral manager’s office by means of 
a buzzer whose operative end was 
concealed under the rug between 
the solicitor’s feet. 

The latter looked up in great 
surprise as his chief entered. 
“Meet Mr. Garner, Mr. Raiser,” 
he said. “How fortunate that you 
happened in just as you did. Mr. 
Garner has just decided to spend 
$65,000 to popularize the Easy 
Market automobile. Isn’t that 
splendid ?” 

Mr. Raiser held up a fat fore- 
finger. “Let me give you a word 
of advice, Mr. Garner,” he said, 
jovially. “Sooner than see you 
spend a paltry $65,000 on a new 
motor car, we'll organize a little 
poker game right here among 
ourselves and put up the $65,000 
as stakes. In that way we'll keep 
the money all in the family. 
Maybe we'll win more or less of 
‘it, but it ain’t hardly likely that 
you'll lose it all.” 

The client looked flabbergasted. 
“Why,” he stammered, “I under- 
‘stood——” 

“T mean to say,” said Mr. Raiser 
impressively, “that your $65,000 
won't do you justice, and wouldn’t 
do us justice. To go out and try 
to capture a decent share of the 
market with a sum like that is 
hopeless. We wouldn’t care to do 
it—not if the firm listens to me, 
we wouldn’t.” 

“Then,” ventured the client, 
“you would recommend——?” 
“Now, my dear friend’—long 
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-A good hat; a good piano or 
a good bathtub can be advertised 
with profit in 


PORTLAND 
MAINE 


The better the article the quicker 
it finds favor in this well-to-do 
community. 

This prosperous city has two 
good seasons—winter and sum- 
mer—as it is one of the few all- 
year-round cities in New Eng- 
land. Tell the story of your 
product in the 


Evening 
Express 


which is the only afternoon paper’ 
in Portland. Circulation about 
20,000, and holds the exclusive 
afternoon field on its worth as a 
newspaper. Carries more adver- 
tising of all kinds than any other 
Portland paper. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 











HERE is a need in 


every office for 


Globe-“Wernicke 


HORIZONTAL FILES 
(All Steel, or Wood with Steel Interiors) 
Catalog No. 272 on request 
THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 
Cincinnati 
Makers of Sectional Bookcases & Filing Cabinets 


Agents and Branch Stores North, 
East, South and West 
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You Can Get Along Without 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


on your list—yes. 

But the point is, you can get along 
better and faster, with it. That is, if 
your idea of getting along has to do 
with the figures on the credit side of 
your ledger. 

Key your advertisement—put it in 
PHYSIC AL CULTURE, and we've got 
you for a steady advertiser. Ability to 
pay on keyed advertising is the key 
note of PHYSICAL CULTURE’S 
progress. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
0. J. ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 
W, J. Macdonald, Manager 


September, 1913, Gains 
495 Lines Over Best Pre- 


vious September Number 


INTENSIFY 


the New York City demand for 
your product by using the one 
medium that goes into the homes 
and offices of the pick of the pop- 
ulation and is used over two miul- 
lion times a day! 

You can cover New York thor- 
oughly, bid for business persist- 
ently, and establish a profitable 
telephone demand for your prod- 
uct by using the regular 


New York City 
Telephone Book 
Circulation 500,000 Guaranteed 

















We are ready to talk space and 
rates any time. Forms for the 
winter issue close October 11th. 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY 
Directory Advertising Department 
Telephone Cortlandt 12000. 

25 Dey Street New York 











practice had enabled Mf. Raiser 
to get precisely the proper confi- 
dential tremble into his voice at 
this point—“I recommend noth- 
ing. I am not paid to drive busi- 
ness—however small—away from 
the house. The house exists to 
make money, and I judge that the 
commissions on $65,000 are not en- 
tirely negligible. But when you 
ask me whether I don’t think that 
sum sufficient to put your busi- 
ness on a profitable basis” (the 
client hadn’t asked him, but tried 
to look as if he had) “as an hon- 
est business man with a reputa- 
tion for being more or less of an 
expert in sales problems, I must 
tell you no, sir.” 

“Then,” faltered the client, 
“please tell me what you would 
consider an adequate sum for 
such a purpose.’ 

Mr. Raiser settled himself com- 
fortably in a swivel chair which 
had been left in the room quite by 
accident. He made a triangle of 
his fingers, and gazed benevolently 
at a portrait of George Washing- 
ton which adorned the wall. Let 
us omit his preliminary sketch of 
the difficulties to be overcome in 
placing a medium-priced automo- 
bile upon the market; they are 
too heartrending. 

“Ah, but then,” -he said at 
length, “after you once have 
landed your contracts with your 
dealers, and have sold your first 
hundred cars, then you need only 
set aside a certain percentage of 
sales to take care of all the adver- 
tising expense. It becomes auto- 
matic, and costs you nothing. 
Two hundred thousand dollars 
now, at the start, may put you 
beyond the reach of competition, 
where your sales pile up an ever- 
increasing advertising appropria- 
tion, which in turn attracts an 
ever-increasing amount of sales. 
Think of it! By the simple expe- 
dient of setting apart a certain 
percentage for advertising you 
can start an endless chain of in- 
crease—if you only start with 
enough, Once get the momentum 
and you can go to Europe and 
stay there, secure in the knowl- 
edge that the business will keep 
on piling up profits in your ab- 
sence. It is sure as sunrise, once 














you get to the point of greatest 
receptivity which is determined 
by the coefficient of sales resist- 
ance in your particular field. Our 
records show that a $200,000 start 
is next door to a sure thing.” 

If Mr. Raiser’s gaze was be- 
nevolent at the start of his dis- 
course, it fairly dripped benignity 
at the close. But a sudden return 
to the business-like brought him 
to his feet. “I am sure, Mr. 
Garner,” he declared, “if I were 
true to the more immediate inter- 
ests of this concern [I should ac- 
cept your $65,000 contract and say 
nothing. Shall we do business or 
shall I wish you a very pleasant 
good day?” 

* * * * 
The general manager of the 


_agency, somewhat later in its his- 


tory, ripped. the wrapper off his 
favorite automobile journal with 
complacency. On the first text 
page he read: 

After a delay in the filing of the 
answer to the receivership proceedings 
recently instituted against the Easy 
Market Automobile Co.,+ of Micmash, 
Mich., Judge , im the United 
States Court, on Wednesday of this 
week adjudicated the company a bank- 
rupt. 

Mr. Raiser read it over pen- 
sively. “Poor Garner,” he said, 
“was a man of very small perspi- 
cacity. Now if he only had had 
the wisdom and the courage 
toa?’ 

But the snap of the buzzer en- 
ergized by pressure of J. Rufus’, 
the star solicitor’s foot, claimed 
his attention, and the sentence was 
not completed. Who volunteers 
to inform an expectant public just 
what the client lacked the wisdom 
and courage to do? 








A Newspaper Men’s Magazine 


_ National Newspaper Men’s Magazine 
is the title of a publication to be issued 
monthly by the National Newspaper 
Men’s Publishing Corporation, Times 
Building, New York. Vol. 1, No. 1, ap- 
peared dated September 1. 

Officers of the corporation are: Presi- 
dent, Horace H. err; vice-president, 
James R. Noland; secretary and treas- 
urer, Nathaniel Corwin. 

The policy of the enterprise is out- 
lined in this quotation which appears on 
the first page of the magazine: “A 
publication to voice the views of re- 
sponsible newspaper writers from every- 
where.” 
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“THE BANCROFT” 


The 
MILLION DOLLAR HOTEL 


of 
WORCESTER 
MASS. 


Was built by Worcester capi- 
tal, and Worcester concerns sup- 
plied all the material from steel 
work to bric-a-brac. 

This shows the kind of a city 
that Worcester is, rich, hustling, 
progressive, and one of the finest 
cities in New England. A good 
oy to advertise your goods. 
The 


Evening 
Gazette 


is the great afternoon paper of 
Worcester. Great in circulation, 
in influencé and in giving results. 

Read in more Worcester homes 
than any other Worcester paper! 
JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 











Real Buyers Picked 
Out for You 


The telephone has drawn a net 
through Greater New York, 
caught the cream of the buying 
public and placed their names be- 
tween the covers of the regular, 
New York City Telephone Di- 
rectory, an established advertis- 
ing medium that is consulted over 
two million times a day. 

Why shouldn’t you interest these real 
buyers in your product by telling them 
about it in the book they use oS 


and day out and keep in sight a 
time near their telephones? 


The fall issue of 500,000 copies goes 
to press October 11th and we would 
like the opportunity to show you how 
you can use it to your advantage. 


Just telephone, call or write. 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY 
Directory Advertising Department 
Telephone Cortlandt 12000. 

25 Dey Street New York 











The Chicago Record-Her- 
ald has the second largest 
circulatign in the Chicago 
morning newspaper field— 
150,000 to 160,000 daily, 
with more than 200,000 
Sunday, and it is one of the 
first eight morning news- 
papers in the United States 
with a circulation of 150,- 
000 or more. 

A statement of the circyla- 
tion of The Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald is printed day 
by day for the preceding 
month on the editorial page 
of every issue. 


THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD 














These national advertisers turn 
the spot light on New York 
City by using the regular New 
York City Telephone Directory: 

L. E. Waterman & Co. 

Kleanwell Tooth Brush 

Borden’s Condensed Milk 

Cauchois Coffee Co. 

Grand Rapids Furniture Co. 

Otis Elevator Co. 

Sealpackerchief 


80% renewals prove that the tele- 
phone book is not an experiment, 
but is an established advertising 
medium. 


We believe there is space in the 
book that you could use to ad- 
vantage. 

Let’s talk it over soon. 


Forms for winter issue close 
October 11th. 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY 
Directory Advertising Department 
Telephone Cortlandt 12000. 

25 Dey Street New York 
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Outing of the Representatives’ 
Club 


The annual outing of the Representa- 
tives’ Club, New York, held at Travers 
Island, Friday, September 12, was 
marked with characteristic ingenuity. 

The contestants ror the various events 
were, for the most part, drafted on the 
spot, and responded with their best im:- 
tation of the real thing. Perhaps the 
cleverest event was the commuters’ race. 
Three ‘‘commuters” disrobed and wound 
themselves in blankets on the grouna. 
At the ring of an alarm clock they 
sprang out of ‘‘bed,” jumped into their 
clothes and dashed for the “breakfast 
table,’ which was set with a sandwich 
and Milwaukee coffee. That done, each 
man kissed his “wife” good-bye and 
made the final dash for the “train.” 

The various events resulted as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Fat Man’s Futurity—50 yards 
over the hurdle: First, F. L. E. Gauss; 
second, Thos. Kruspak; third, E. M. 
Diamont. 

(2) Commuters’ Race: First, Donald- 
son; second, Tom Ryan; third, Miller 
Cross. 

(3) Old Fashioned Leap Frog: First 
team, Chug Fuller, Kenneth McAlpin; 
second team, Warren Kelly, Tom Ryan; 
third team, Harmon and Eichman. 

(4) Get-the-Order Race: First, McAl- 
pin, Hill, H. P. Ralston, Tomlinson. 

(5) Walking Race: First, Tom Ryan; 
second, Dave Gillespie; third, Eichman; 
fourth, Kelly. 

(6) Old Fashioned Shoe Race: First, 
Ralston; second, Ralph Carey; third, 

. L. E. Gauss; fourth, Donaldson. 

(7) Relay Race: First team, McAl- 
pin, Tomlinson, Weaver, H. P. Ralston; 
second team, Harmon, Fuller, Pike, 
Bromfield; third, Ryan, Kelly, Blanch- 
ard, Gillespie. : 

(8) Three-Legged Race: First, J. A. 
Dingwald and Eichman; second, Hay- 
wood and Weaver; third, E. T. Brom- 
field and Pike. 

(9) The Bucking Broncho: First, F. 
L. E. Gauss; second, McAlpin. 

(10). Tug-of-War: Two teams, of 
which Gauss was anchor on one, and 
on the other McFadgen. The first-men- 
tioned team were winners. 

The programme was entitled “Print- 
ers’ Jinks” and was printed to imitate 
an issue of Printers’ Inx. The front 
page was given up to an ad for “N. W. 
Air & Sun,” address “New York, New 
Haven & Hartford.” Pages 6 and 7 of 
this programme were devoted to a semi- 
serious programme of the outing, but 
the rest was given over to amusing 
parodies of Printers’ Ink’s editorial 
and advertising contents. 

Hidden modestly, as a double-page 
spread, on pages 12 and 13, were found 
the names of those who “done it.’’? The 
men responsible for planning and put- 
ting through the outing were, according 
to this revelation, C. D. Kimball, of To- 
day’s Magazine; F. L. E. Gauss, of 
Collier’s; W. W. Rodgers, of Today’s 
Magazine; V. J. Whitlock, of the Cen- 
tury Magazine; D. J. Payne, of Vogue; 
L. E. Kreider, of the Housewife; ; 
MacFayden, of Current Opinion; F. W. 
Nye, of the Butterick Trio; W. A. 
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Sturgis, of Review of Reviews, and 
W. H. Osgood, of Vogue. 

Various advertisers contributed the 
prizes awarded for the different events. 
A shore dinner was served as the 
climax. 








Efficiency in Berlin 


Commander of the Police Traffic 
Squad posted on the platform to pre- 
vent overcrowding the trains—‘“The 
fat fellow doesn’t fit. Out with him! 
Toss in the slim lady over there.”— 
Lustige Blatter. 


Advertising to Highwaymen 

A_ unique “notice to highwaymen” 
has just appeared in several newspapers 
in York, Pa. The advertisement was 
placed by T. W. Wilhelm, who escaped 
a hold-up recently in the early morn- 
ing by lashing his horses into a run- 
away, which resulted in a smash-up. 

The stranger who attempted the hold- 
up was masked, so that Wilhelm could 
not view his face, but according to Wil- 
helm’s advertisement that won’t save 
the highwayman next time. It reads: 

“In view of my recent experience 
with a highwayman while driving upon 
a public road in North Codorus Town- 
ship, I, ilhelm, wish to notify 
those interested that I will be fully 
prepared for any such occasions in the 
future.” 


Hugh O’Donnell Will Lecture 


Hugh O’Donnell, formerly business 
manager of the Philadelphia Press, has 
returned from a five months’ foreign 
tour through Egypt, Palestine, the 
Balkans. and Ireland. Mr. O’Donnell 
has been gathering material for a series 
of travel lectures to be given in fifteen 
of the largest cities in the country dur- 
ing the coming season. 

A committee, appointed by the di- 
rectors of the Poor Richard Club, met 
Mr. O’Donnell in New York and ex- 
tended to him the welcome of the club, 
of which he is vice-president. 





W. R. Fairfield, who some time ago 
- was general manager of the Philadelphia 
Evening Times, is now business man- 
ager of the Evening Telegraph, Phila- 
delphia. 
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NEW HAVEN 


Connecticut’s 
Largest City! 


is one of those lively, prosperous 
New England cities that is 
“cream” for the advertisers of a 
good product. 


A city where its industries are 
largely owned by its own people— 
a college town where there are a 
lot of young men with money 
jingling in their pockets, and an 
industrial city where the skilled 
workmen are well paid and kept 
busy. The 


Evening 
Register 


is its greatest afternoon paper. It sells 
for 2 cents,—yet distances every penny 
competitor! It leads‘all others in cir- 
culation and advertising—and is New 
Haven’s recognized leading newspaper. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 











Your Usual List Plus 
the New York City 
Telephone Directory 


A medium of 500,000 guaranteed 
circulation. 

Consulted 2,000,000 times a day. 

On duty in all of the best homes 
and offices. 

Working night and day and every 
day near every telephone in 
the city. 

If you would reach the pick of the 

population in New York City, let’s con- 

sider together how well the telephone 
book will fit your 2 ee e can 
tell you how well it has served its 


present advertisers. 80% renew each 
year. 


Just telephone, call or write. 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY 
Directory Advertising Department 
Telephone Cortlandt 12000 
25 Dey Street New York 
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Printers’ INK 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 
Printers’ INK PuBLisHiING COMPANY 
Publishers. 

Orrice: 12 West 3lst Street, New YorK 
City. Telephone 1030-1-2-3 Madison Square, 
President and Secretary, J. 1. Romer. Vice- 
President and Treasurer, R. W. LAWRENCE. 
General Manager, J. M. Hopkins. The ad- 
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Getting the President Malo- 


ny, of the 2. 
Trade-Name Lorillard Com- 


Right pany, tells in this 
issue. of Printers’ INK how he 
solved the trade-name problem in 
connection with one brand of 
smoking tobacco. The success of 
Stag brand—for that was the 
name selected—appears to have 
justified Mr. Malony’s judgment. 

Mr. Malony’s reasons for adopt- 
ing the name are sound and in 
harmony with the opinions of 
those who have given the subject 
of trade-marks most attention. 
It is not an easy matter to fix 
upon a safe and appropriate name. 

By going back into his own pre- 
serves and choosing a somewhat 
neglected trade-name and mark 
about which there could be no 
question, he avoided all possibility 


of infringement and consequent 


legal complications. This is no 
mean advantage, and no inconsid- 
erable saving, either, in prepara- 
tion. . Every large concern that is 
called upon to originate trade- 
names is called upon to give a lot 
of time and energy to the assur- 








ance that they are not pre-empted. 
If this is not done, it may happen, 
months or years later, when the 
brand has been established and is 
worth millions of dollars, that 
some little manufacturer or mer- 
chant may come to the surface 
with the complaint—and proof— 
that their trade-name has been 
appropriated. The well-known 
Ramleh-Ramly trade-name case 
was an instance of this very thing 
in the tobacco business, 

So Stag was safe as a trade- 
name. That was a big advantage. 

There were other little-exploit- 
ed brands among the 160 different 
ones owned by the Lorillard com- 
pany. Why did Stag appeal? Mr. 
Malony tells why. It is a matter 
of good common sense. Stag is 
short. It is easily pronounced. 
It is a somewhat harsh-sounding 
word that does not glide too easily 
off the ear, and hence will memo- 
rize readily. 

Again, just because Stag is 
short, it is posible to blazon the 
word in larger letters, whether on 
the package or the advertising. 
You can make twice as much of 
a show with four letters as with 
eight or ten. You do not need to 
cramp them or condense them. 
You can let them stand out large 
and natural. 

But there is another reason, 
more important than the last and 
quite as much so as the first: the 
potentiality of Stag associations 
and connotations for pictorial ex- 
ploitation. What black and white 
ads, what outdoor color treatment, 
what window displays cannot be 
made up out of it! There is the 
call of the wild in it that appeals 
to men. It admits of strong pic- 
torial treatment. See, for in- 
stance, what is being done with 
outdoor color. 

All this pictorial possibility is 
bound up in the stag. It is there 
naturally. It does not have to be 
invited and then hammered. by 
hard work into the imaginations 
of the millions. 

The tobacco people have been 
unusually adroit in the selection 
of good trade-names. They do 
not, as a rule, tie up with such 
words as Acme, or Zenith, or 
Nonpareil. They pick out some- 
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thing that can be described and 
pictured, something with some 
natural good will behind it. 

It is claimed for the great name- 
success, Uneeda, that its inde- 
pendence of all connotations ex- 
cept Uneeda Biscuit is the very 
source of its strength, that it can- 
not be confused with anything 
else and never will be. 

On the other hand,—Bull Dur- 
ham. 

As a mere name or as a mere 
static or “ladylike’ symbol, Bull 
Durham or Stag would have little 
advantage over any other kind of 
name or symbol. It is the action, 
the rough vigor and assertion of 
superiority or supremacy in the 
pose and picture that grips the 
imagination and leads it sooner or 
later right up to the package. 
There is something to think about 
in Mr. Malony’s solution. 





Teaching “Selling the 
Salesmen goods to con- 
sumers,” said an 

Advertising advertising man- 


ager the other day, “is only half 
of my job, and sometimes it looks 
like the easier half at that. If 
the amount of time I put in trying 
to sell the advertising to our sales 
force could be applied directly to 
selling the goods, there would be 
a big drop in the selling cost per 
unit.” 

Most advertising departments 
must work in conjunction with a 
corps of salesmen, and most ad- 
vertising managers will readily 
understand the conditions out- 
lined. There are in reality two 
stumbling blocks which the aver- 
age sales force places in the ad- 
vertising manager’s path—jeal- 
ousy and ignorance. The men 
fear that the advertising is going 
to rob them of some _ personal 
credit, and those who are willing 
to co-operate do not know enough 
about advertising. 

There is as much subtlety as 
wisdom in the plan.of the adver- 
tising manager who offers month- 
lv prizes for the best ads written 
by members of the sales force, 
and prints the prize copy—and se- 
lected copy which does not win 
prizes—in the house publication. 
It is a common thing for salesmen 
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to feel that they can write better 
copy than the house is using, but 
when they are confronted with 
their own efforts in type and with 
a criticism by an impartial jury 
of their peers they are likely to 
gain in respect for the work of 
the advertising department. Again, 
actually sitting down to write a 
piece of copy is quite different 
from talking about it, and the 
salesman who is gunning for one 
of the prizes will be quite likely 
to see the advisability of studying 
the subject. 

The educational features of the 
scheme do not end there, how- 
ever, for it gives plenty of oppor- 
tunity for articles on advertising, 
based upon the contest ads. The 
men will read articles which deal 
with their own work, while mere 
“educational stuff” in the house 
paper might go largely unread. 
And, after all, there is a sort of 
ironical justice in getting the 
critic to better the object of his 
criticism. 





Advertising, 7. Vatome. 
; 5 
a bile business > 
not vary muc 
Valuations The “stunts” are 
few. Selling cars is a question 


of finding prospects and going 
after them in person. After the 
goodness of the car, and the good- 
ness of the advertising, it 46.2 
question of organization, sales 
personnel, sales management. And 
so the stimulation, and, better 
still, the permanent invigoration 
of the force, is an important ac- 
complishment. 

The theory and its applications 
are reflected in the results. The 
latter show how far the manage- 
ment are theorists and nothing 
more. It is interesting to learn, 
as we do from a stock circular 
through which the Chalmers Mo- 
tor Company asks $1,500,000 fresh 
capital, that the original invest- 
ment in the business was $300,- 
000 and that “all of its present 
tangible assets of $6,900,386.54, 
with the exception of the $1,500,- 
000 preferred stock, have been 
acquired entirely out of surplus 
earnings.” 
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It is interesting in this regard 
to observe the experience of the 
National Biscuit Company, also a 
large advertiser. The latter is 
said, in a market report, never to 
have issued any securities to 
finance its growth since its or- 
ganization. The business, on the 
contrary, has been so successful 
that it has been thought wise, ac- 
cording to the same report, to 
let a large amount of its earnings 
go into property or miscellaneous 
equities and not have them show 
up in the income account. 

In view of the large part 
played by advertising, patents, 
trade-marks, good will and other 
like claims on popular esteem in 
promoting these two concerns the 
uninformed would look with in- 
terest to see the valuation set 
down against these in the general 
balance. 


The result might be mystifying. 


He would find that the Chalmers 
company summed these all up at 
just $1, despite the fact that they 
have a book value of more than 
$350,000 and a net tangible value 
according to an appraisal com- 
pany of more than $550,000. 

No notice whatever is taken of 
good will, advertising, brands, 
etc., in the National Biscuit pub- 
lished balance. 

This excess of modesty may be 
and perhaps is good practice from 
a banking point of view, but it is 
advertising’s misfortune, because 
it minimizes or ignores advertis- 
ing’s part in the success of the 
institution. 

The practice of another indus- 
trial concern and large advertiser, 
the Agricultural Chemical Com- 


pany, is different. Its . patents, 
brands, trade-marks, etc., are 
valued at some $15,000,000. Says 


Treasurer Thomas A. Doe in a 
letter to Printers’ INK: 


The figures are not the result of an 
exact or scientific basis of estimate, but 
originally represented the actual cost 
to this company, represented practically 
entirely by common stock. From the 
original amount at which these assets 
were carried arbitrary reductions have 
been made as the business or conditions 
warranted. hese assets, although in- 


tangible, had and have ‘intrinsic value. 
Nevertheless it has been the policy of 
the company to reduce the amount from 
time to time when found advisable. 
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There may be some difficulty 
in arriving at definite figures in 
any given case, but it would un- 
questionably be better for adver- 
tising if that were done. 





A ‘Vigilance A plan which 

93 may relieve mem- 
Corporation” hers of vigilance 
committees of the burden of  per- 
sonal responsibility: for acts of the 
committee is in process of devel- 
opment in Boston. It is planned 
to organize a corporation for the 
suppression of fraudulent adver- 
tising, the stock to be’ subscribed 
for’ by those most directly inter- 
ested in the object of the com- 
pany, namely, the retail merchants 
of the city. The Pilgrim Public- 
ity Association is to be represent- 
ed, as well as the Retail Trade 
Board of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, and the object is to 
carry on the ordinary functions of 
a vigilance committee. Any .ad- 
vertiser who may be damaged, of 
course, can bring suit against the 
corporation for any amount with- 
in the limit of liability, and the 
corporation, as such, can bring 
violations of the law to the notice 
of the district attorney. 

The organization is as yet only 
in the process of formation, and 
no conclusions can be reached as 
to its effectiveness. But it would 
seem likely at the very least to re- 
move one of the greatest obstacles 
to the securing of the proper men 
to serve as censors of the com- 
munity’s advertising. 


Johnston Goes With Capper 


Publications 
H. Vern Johnston, for the ne three 
years with Chas. W. Yates, York, 


representing The Mother’s ‘Magazine, 
has resigned to become associated with 
the New York office of the Capper Pub- 
lications, Topeka, Kans. 

Mr. Johnston, was formerly St. Louis 
manager for the Lewis publications, 
and previous to that was for a number 
of years with the Kansas City Star. 





Raby Resigns from Agency 


Ralph Raby has resigned from the 
firm of Fernberger & Raby. The busi- 
ness of the agency will 4a conducted 
under the name of the Fernberger Adver- 
tising Agene , Inc., with offices in the 
Empire Buil ing, Philadelphia. 
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“T'll Keep That and 
Look it Over’ 


What wouldn't you do to 
have that said when your booklet 
reaches its destination! 

It means that your message 
will get a hearing. 

But—the ordinary booklet 
has no such luck. It is true 
only of the booklet ‘that has 
been lifted out of the common- 
place by the careful choice of 
saa Booklets on Cameo 

aper can not be commonplace. 
The lustreless surface gives a 
distinction and effectiveness to 
iy every page. Cameo deepens 
eye and enriches half-tones, losing 
said nothing of the values of the 
original drawing. 


CAMEO 
“PAPER” 


ct Warren Standard 


Send for our new specimen book showing the possibilities 
of Cameo for half-tone printing in one or more colors. The 
attractiveness of every illustration and the restfulness and 
legibility of the type pages show you why Cameo can not 
make a commonplace booklet. You will find many suggestions 
for color treatment, borders and typography in this book. Ask 
also for samples of the other Warren Standard Papers. They 
include every kind of printing paper needed for high-grade work. 






























We have something of interest to publishers and printers of fine books 


S.D. WARREN CO., 000 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturers of the best in staple lines of coated and uncoated book papers 

















[Eprror1aL Note.—The following is 
practically a verbatim quotation from a 
Western manager’s answer to his ad- 
vertising manager’s question, “What 
should be our rule about recognizing 
agencies?” Naturally certain omis- 
sions and changes have been made 
before publication.] 


ID FA8 JACK: You come back 
at me for my comment about 
recognition of agents, and ask me 
to express myself at length. To 
do so without /ése-majesté I am 
therefore not writing this letter of 
advice to the Western staff—but 
sending it to you. 

I question if we can have any 
rule-of-thumb standard of recog- 
nition for agencies. 

That has been a big trouble in 
the past; there has been a rule-of- 
thumb method, and the same rule 
for New York and New Orleans. 

However, it seems to me that 
the following questions should be 
answered for any agency which 
wants recognition: 

(1) Is this agency necessary in 
its territory and its field—has it 
a “right to be’? If so, why? If 
not, why not? 

(2) Do its men know how to 
make advertising pay the adver- 
tiser? What experience? Past 
successes or failures? (Or past 
successes and failures?) 

(3) Knowing how, are they 
equipped to deliver the goods to 
the advertiser? 

(4) Are they equipped to deliv- 
er the goods to us in genuine 
agency service—not brokerage? 

(5) Have they financial stabil- 
ity? 

The acid test for any agency 
should be its service to the ad- 
vertiser. Credit, etc., are second- 
ary, and can be proved in a few 
lines of black and white. 

If there is no real need for the 
agency let’s not recognize it. If 
it comes into a crowded field with 
no intention or prospects but to 
grab existing accounts, and no as- 
surance of giving them better serv- 
ice than they’re getting—or at 
least as good—why add to the 


A Western Manager Describes 
Agencies Worth Recognizing 





number of agencies? It’s just one r 


more cog in the machine, with no 
added efficiency, and perhaps a loss 


-of power. 


If the “agency” can’t help ad- 
vertisers it isn’t our kind of 
agency; an agency that can’t help 
advertisers can’t help us. Why 
give it 13 per cent? We can carry 
orders across the street ourselves 
after we get them. 

Any agency that can make two 
advertisers grow where but one 
grew before, or can make that one 
grow to twice the size, is a real 
advertising agency. We need real 
salesmen (builders and develop- 
ers) of advertising; not mere or- 
der-takers. Is it an advertising 
agency; or is it an advertising 
agency; or is it merely: an 
“agency”? Some “advertising 
agencies” I know would make 
good theatre ticket agencies—and 
without much change in their per- 
sonnel or methods of doing  busi- 
ness, $e 
The calibre and character of the 
men who make up the new agency 
are extremely important factors. 
Jones may have been in the adver- 
tising business only three years, 
yet be ten times as efficient as 
Smith, who has had ten years’ “ex- 
perience.” As Herbert N. Casson 
says, “Experience is not knowl- 
edge. Some men who’ve been 
twenty years in the advertising 
business ought to be put next to 
the principles of it.” 

The lack of calibre was indi- 
cated in the recent failure, 
where the head man was thor- 
oughly honest, but a lightweight 
in a business way. When the star 
man of his agency left him he 
hadn’t the ability to hold things 
in line, and his poor judgment in 
employees and credits, and his ex- 
travagant management, cost him 
(and us) a lot of money. 

Quite the contrast was the —— 
agency collapse. These folks were 
shrewd and able advertising men, 
but they have never had to resent 
the accusation of being on the 
square, They handled a bunch of 
fly-by-night stuff, and also some 
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good stuff. When this agency 
finally blew up, with thousands in 
liabilities and not even furniture 
as assets, the publishers got only 
what was coming to them for giv- 
ing this bunch credit last year af- 
ter their previous record. 

Finally, the agency must have 
the financial backing to be a going 
concern. When its prize account 
fails to renew, can it go ahead un- 
til it gets another to take its place? 
It takes a few thousand dollars 
capital (in real money, too; not 
Mex. or the stage variety) to run 
an advertising agency nowadays. 
An agency not worthy of credit 
should not have recognition and 
commission. 

But size of agency or volume of 
business is not important. Size is 
only relative, anyway—a matter of 
quantity, not quality. A small 
agency that gives fine service to 
three or four accounts ought to be 
recognized as readily as an agency 
giving good service to twenty. 

And tendencies toward trade pa- 
per, newspaper or street car ad- 
vertising, etc., or leanings toward 
our competitors have no bearing 
on agency recognition. There is 
too much of the attitude of 
“What's their attitude toward the 
magazines?” and “What’s their at- 
titude toward us?” The maga- 
zines will get their full share a 
whole lot better if they encour- 
age less plunging into magazine 
space and more thorough develop- 
ment along preparatory and sup- 
plemental lines. If a certain agent 
thinks 90 per cent of the appropri- 
ation ought to go to territorial 


work and 10 per cent to magazine © 


advertising, it’s up to us to O. K. 
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it if he’s right or to sell him on 
magazine advertising if he’s got 
the wrong percentage. But don’f 
let’s say, “You’re a newspaper 
agency—a trade paper agency—a 
poster agency—not a magazine 
agency, and we won’t recognize 
you.” Is it an advertising agency? 

And territories alter cases. New 
York is New York, but Denver 
(as Abe Potash says) is some- 
thing else again. There may be 
enough agencies in New York, but 
we can stand a_ constructive 
agency or two in a number of 
places like Denver. If a small 
Denver agency is giving good lo- 
cal service and succeeds in devel- 
oping a couple of small national 
accounts that wouldn’t exist but 
for that little agency, I say, give 
them their 13 per cent—and ou 
blessing. 

Perhaps the gist of the above 
would result in answering this one 
question: Will the cause of adver- 
tising efficiency benefit by having 
this agency around? 

Or this one: Has this agency a 
“right to be’—and the “stuff” to 
keep on being? 

Cordially, BILL. 





Feely to Edit Cole House- 
Organ 

P. J. Feely, former automobile editor 

of the Portland Oregonian, has joined 

the advertising department of the Cole 


Motor Car Company, Indianapolis. He 
will edit the Cole Bulletin. 





George F. Nieberg has been appointed 
assistant advertising manager of the 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Company to suc- 
ceed J. M..M. Quaintance, who has re- 
signed. 
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“Silver Plate that Wears” 
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The 


we isn’t,” said the agency prin- 


cipal, “that I want to go over 
your head as advertising manager, 
but I think I should have this 
conference with the president just 
as a matter of ‘selling him’ on the 
entire plan.” : 

“That’s all right,” said the ad- 
vertising manager, “there isn’t 
any feeling on my part that you 
should not have every chance at 
the president that you think you 
ought to have. Even if you did 
want to go over my head, if you— 
with devoting one-fifth of your 
time to the study of this busi- 
ness—can pull a stronger bow than 
I can, devoting all of my time to 
it, no one will yield the honors 
more gracefully than J!” 

And the two men smiled at each 
other understandingly ! 

“ae Saaies 


Here is a little scheme used by 
a Chicago farm implement manu- 
facturer to safeguard the return 
of engravings from the printers. 
Give all cuts a consecutive num- 
ber, assigning groups of numbers 
to each classification: Proofs of 
each cut as it is received from the 
engravers are’ pasted in a loose- 
leaf proof book, indexed for the 
different products manufactured. 
Each proof is numbered to agree 
with cut, and when a copy writer 
wishes an engraving he goes to 
the book, notes the number on a 
special card used for this pur- 
pose, which also. shows where the 
cut will be sent, and when it 
should be returned to the files. 

This card is passed on to the 
file clerk, who gets out the cut and 
files the card in a special tickler, 
tabbed with a metal signal bear- 
ing the date that cut is due to be 
returned. These signals clip on 
the card, and project above it so 
that the file clerk can tell at a 
glance each morning just what 
cuts should be returned that day, 
and if they do not come in to find 
out why, 

This little system saves a whole 
lot of money each year for this 
advertiser, as it keeps track of 
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Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


every cut, and with the proof book 
for easy reference, it is easy for 
a copy writer to look through it 
and see if there are any cuts on 
file that might be used for illus- 
trating an ad instead of having a 
new. drawing and cut made. It 
also makes it possible to locate a 
cut at once in case it is wanted in 
a hurry, and does away with print- 
ers holding cuts until they are for- 
gotten, and then a few years later, 
when another supply of literature 
is wanted, nobody knows where 
the cuts have gone, 
* + 


“By standardizing the size of 
most of our advertising literature 
we are able to reduce the cost of 
our envelopes to a minimum,” said 
E. St. Elmo Lewis, advertising 
manager of the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company the other day. 
And the Schoolmaster wonders if 
there are not other advertisers 
who could also save money by 
doing the same thing—at any rate 
there are several reasons why we 
should standardize all the litera- 
ture that we possibly can, outside 
of the fact that it makes it easier 
for both recipient and advertiser 
to handle them when of uniform 
sizes. 

In the first place it enables or- 
dering envelopes in large quanti- 
ties, thereby saving money. It 
does away with “left over” lots, 
which are common when a differ- 
ent size envelope must be ordered 
especially to accommodate adver- 
tising matter, saving the time and 
annoying delays that go with issu- 
ing and following up these little 
orders. 

Just what sizes are most advan- 
tageous depends, of course, on the 
nature of the business, but the 
Burroughs people use three dif- 
ferent sizes, one for envelope in- 
serts, another for literature per- 
taining to system work, and still 
another for booklets. The Ad- 
dressograph Company have adopt- 
ed 5%x8 inches—about the same 
size as PRINTERS’ INK—~as. a stand- 
ard size for their booklets and 
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Is This The "Man? 


Impossible conditions have com- 
pelied separating from otherwise 
mtitually cordial connection with 
internationally known New York 
corporation in A. A. A. class of 
manufacturers. 

Previously was employed by the 
most enterprising and nationally 
known concern in America. 

Both firms regard me highly as 
a widely experienced, all-around 
advertising executive—an organ- 
izer, systematizer, campaigner, 
creator of practical original ideas, 
possessing all desirable qualifica- 
tions vital to successful sales pro- 
motion. 

A former employer in the Mid- 
dle West (rated over 3 millions) 
writes: “Your natural talents lend 
an added value to your service 
that is especially noteworthy.” 

Well versed by long experience 
in all channels of advertising and 
selling, including the premium 
methods, 

By proof—a forceful, result- 
pulling writer manifesting keen 


understanding of human interest 
—and expert in presenting it in 
eye-compelling form for publicity 
or by mail. 

Early actual practical experience 
in typographic and lithographic 
lines, together with long purchas- 
ing experience, has earned me 
wide recognition as an alert, care- 
ful buyer, exercising technical 
knowledge invaluable for what it 
either saves or improves. 

An expert art director—familiar. 
with all processes of reproduction 
—able, when need be, to demon- 
strate an international art train- 
ing in pen and brush and bring 
out the selling features with tell- 
ing force. (Vide specimens.) 

Capable stenographer, fluent 
knowledge German. Age 40. Mar- 
ried. Temperate. Well known in 
New York advertising field. 

Salary modest, consistent with 
ability. 

Principals only. “Address “Live 
Wire,’ New York, care of Prin- 
TERS’ INK. 








The 


Rapid Electrotype Company 
of Canada, 


Montreal 


oh 


Will give you the best of 
QUALITY AND SERVICE 


on Plates for Your 


Canadian Advertising 


Write for Quotations 
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Business in Dayton and 
Springfield is GOOD 


Your business in these cities 
will be good, too, if properly 
and judiciously advertised. 

The News ague — sell 
space on a guaranteed net paid 
circulation basis at 6 cents a 
line, and will advertise your 
oods in 80 per cent of the 
Socath. 


NEWS LEAGUE OF OHIO 
Home Office, Dayton, Ohio. 
New York—LaCoste & Max- 
WELL, Monolith Bldg.; Chi- 
cago—JoHNn _ Grass, P oples 

Gas Bidg. 














Special Representative 
would like to talk with publishers of 
large city dailies who are anxious to 
increase their “‘foreign business.” Well 
acquainted with all New York, Boston 
Philadelphia agencies. Know all 
accounts, when placed and men who 
place them. Best of references from 
publishers and best known adv. man- 
agers and adv. agencies. Address, “R. 
E. P.,” Box 95, Printers’ InK. 








Newspaper Writing and Editing 
By WILLARD G. BLEYER, Ph. D. 
$1.65, net. Postpaid. 

“I think it admirable.” —Robert Lincoln 
O’Brien, Editor of the Boston Herald. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago 


WANTED— 
COMPLAINTS 


Any Printers’ INK subscriber 
who doesn’t receive his copies 
regularly and on time has a real 
kick coming. We want to hear 
about it, because it is a compara- 
tively simple matter to remedy 
such trouble, and we realize, as 
well, that any dissatisfaction with 
deliveries doesn’t tend to enhance 
our good will. 


PRINTERS’ INK 
PUBLISHING CO. 


12 West 31st St., New York City 




















find it very satisfactory. It cuts 
well from 32x44 stock, and is a 
convenient size for filing and il- 
lustrating. This size also finds fa- 
vor among salesmen, as it just fits 
the pocket, and saves carrying a 
supply of booklets. 


a 

There is much talk in the ad- 
vertising world about copy and 
plans that induce dealers to stock 
up strongly. If the advertising 
really moves the goods promptly 
—and the better sort of advertis- 
ing should—well and good, but 
this big-buying is full of danger to 
the retailer and not always to 
the interests of the manufacturer. 
The following, from the New 
York Times, deals interestingly 
with this point: - 

“More small business ventures 
come to grief because their owners 
overstock on merchandise that 
does not sell quickly than for any 
other reason,” said a well-known 
wholesaler of small wares yester- 
day. “Let me show why small 
merchants, as well as large, should 
buy often and in small lots. Take 
a slow-selling article that whole- 
sales, for example, at $9 a dozen, 
or 75 cents each. Suppose that 
buying this article singly means 
that it costs 78 cents. The 36 
cents saved on the dozen purchase 
looks fine at the time of buying, 
and often swings a sale. Suppose, 
however, that it takes six months 
to sell the twelve articles at a 
profit of 25 per cent. This means 
that the $9 spent earns $3.25 in six 
months. Suppose, on the other 
hand, that one article had been 
bought at 78 cents, had been sold 
at the same profit, and the re- 
maining $8.22 had been put into 
more active merchandise. It is 
not unusual in this business to 
turn stock over four times in six 
months on certain goods. This 
$8.22 in stock, turned four times 
with a 25 per cent profit, would 
mean that the merchant would 
take in about $42 with a $9 in- 
vestment, instead of $11.25 as on 
the dozen purchase.” 

ee ee 


“The Boss says we must cut the 
Timken Magazine list again” is 
the caption on a red postal advis- 
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ing the reader of this attractive 
house-organ that there is a dan- 
ger of their name being taken off 
the list unless they mail back the 
card, Incidentally the card asks for 
other information of more or less 
use to the sales department, and 
ends up with the action-inspiring 
question: “We wani to hold our 
jobs and some names have got to 
go. Isit goingtobe yours?” This 
card made the Schoolmaster won- 
der how many thousands of house- 
organs were mailed to parties who 
did not even open them, literally 
thrown away on some unappreci- 
ative prospect. House-organs and 
postage stamps cost money, and it 
is money well spent to be sure 
that everybody on the mailing list 
is really interested in reading your 
publication. 
er eo eae 
“One on me,” said a business 
man not long ago, when his ste- 
nographer explained that “Shur- 
On” was supposed to stand for 
“Sure-On.” Though he _ wore 
glasses, he had seen “Shur-On” 
for years without “catching on.” 
Which seems to show that names, 
slogans, etc., ought to be so clear 
that the wayfaring man, even the 
fool, may read while he runs or 
run while he reads and at the 
same time catch on sure. 
ee. 


It comes as a shock to one who 
has made much of letter sales- 
manship to run across the older 
type of business man who spends 
considerable money in advertising 
only to treat inquiries indifferent- 
ly—sending a little literature per- 
haps with a perfunctory, stereo- 
typed letter and losing sight of 
the wonderful opportunity for 
favorable impression that the let- 
ter under the modest 2-cent stamp 
affords. Probably not one con- 
cern in ten appreciates the power 
of the letter in advertising and 
selling work. 





The Montreal Daily Mail a new one- 
cent morning newspaper, will start about 
October 1. . Nichols is president 
and managing editor of the company. 





J. G. Cremer has become manager of 
the Detroit office of the International 
Sign Company. He was formerly in the 
Detroit office of the MacManus. Com- 
pany. 
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Wants To Take The Agency 


A large Employers’ Liability Insurance 
Company up in Wisconsin decided to 
use the newspapers of the State to ex- 
ploit their Liability policy in the face 
of the new Liability laws, which have 
just gone into effect. THE JANES- 

ILLE DAILY GAZETTE received 
this Liability advertising, an 18-inch 
display, which appeared every other 
day, 14 weeks; and a live local agent 
found it necessary to seek the agency 
for this Employers’ Liability because 
of the insistent demand by the manu- 
facturers, his customers, for that in- 
surance. 

Concise, intense distribution to 50,000 
people in the richest section of South- 
ern Wisconsin through the JANES- 
VILLE GAZETTE cannot help but 
bring returns, 


THE JANESVILLE DAILY GAZETTE 
Janesville, Wis. 
M. C. Watson, Eastern Rep., 286 Fifth 
Ave., New York City, N. Y. 
A. W. Aten, Western Rep, 919 Ad- 
vertising Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





To 
Publishers 


I’m the man that 
gets the business, 
Let us get better ac- 


quainted, It will 
mean money for us 
both. I know the 
advertising business 
—I have the ex- 
perience. I know 
the agencies and the 
advertisers, I have 
a@ fully equipped of- 
fice to handle vour 
publication in a ousi- 


hess. like -style. 

Write to me NOW. 

Best of references. 
Address 


“A. C.,” Publishers’ Representative 
607 Marquette Bidg. » Chicago 














Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Actual Average 
Circulation” 129,067 
Our biggest circulation is in the States of 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Illinois, etc., in the order named. All sub- 
scriptions paid in advance. Flat rate, 35c. 














BUSINESS MANAGER 


trained in every department of news- 
paper work and now in charge of one 
of most successful state dailies in the 
South, desires to change location, pre- 
ferring daily with opportunity for real 
development. Highest references ob- 
tainable. Address 


“COMPETENT,” 


Box 92, care Printers’ Ink. 
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Classified Advertisements 








line for each insertion. 





Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty-five cents an agate 


Six words to line. 
tion accepted for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents. 
ment can exceed 28 lines, Cash must accompany order. Forms close Thursday. 


No order for one time inser- 
No advertise- 

















ADVERTISING AGENTS 


BILLPOSTING 





LBERT PRANK & 00., 26 Beaver St., N.Y. - 


General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to ali parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 





Newspaper Classified 





Carefully placed at publishers’ lowest rates. 
Proof of insertion guaranteed or your money 
back. Write for select lists or send your list 
and ad for quotation. Agencies not handling 
Classified should write for our proposition. 
Bulletin “Advantageous Advertising” free on 
request. 
Classified Dept. 


THE ARKENBERG-MACHEN CO. 
233-5 Nasby Building Toledo, Ohio 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





WISE man buys ona falling market. We 

have several good publishing propositions 

at attractive prices—from $5,000 up—with easy 

terms to responsible men. HARRIS. DIBBLE 
CU., 71 West 23d Street, New York City. 





WANTED to buy or lease 

A NEWSPAPER 
in a town of 2,000 to 6,000 population. Pre- 
ferably a county seat in New England or New 
York. Address Box 185-E, care Printers’ Ink. 








The value of the Adver- 
tising Service which we 
render our clients—can- 
not be gauged by price or 
superficial scrutiny, but 
only by the actual re- 
sults—the sales increase 
which we have been able 
to bring about. Write 
on letterhead for Port- 
folio of Proofs. 


HELLER-BARNHAM, Essex Bldg., Newark, N.J. 

















SDVERTISING MEDIA 





Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK twenty-five years the coal trades’ 
DIAMOND leading journal. Write for rates. 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 





HE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day 





S': PETERSBURG (Fla.) Eve. Jndependent— 
only newspaper in the world that gives away its 
entire circulation free every da fey the year the 
sun does not shine = its o Clean, live, 
up-to-date. readers. 
Advertisers get results, “Weekly 1 Edition Thurs. 











FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—The best trade- 


paper idea in ten years; and 10,000 live names 
to get subscriptions from. Registered Title in- 
cluded. Address Box E-180, care Printers’ Ink. 


FOR SALE — Trade paper ; 


even on third issue. Complete organization. 
Fine prospects. All endorsements. Owner forced 
to give up. Practically giving away. Great op- 
portunity for man of high character but small 
capital. Address 183-E, care Printers’ Ink. 


HELP WANTED 














ANTED—Young man who has successfully 
sold advertising, with street car or outdoor 
experience preferred, but not essential. Must 
be broad gauged, clean habits, and capable of 
getting to ‘The Man."’ Exceptional opportu- 
nity in the Metropolitan district. Address 
SUCCESSFUL, Box 996, care Printers’ Ink. 


AN EXCELLENT 
OPPORTUNITY 


is open to an experienced advertising man who 
can write copy, design advertising literature, edit 
house organs, and be generally efficient in the 
Advertising Service Department of one of the 
biggest printing houses in Canada. The salary 
will fit tne man and the right man will increase 
it rapidly. Address Box 181-E, care Printers’ 
Ink, giving details of experience, ability and 
salary expected. Enclose photograph if possible 
and say when you can start. 
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ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
WANTED 


We require the services of an advertising solic- 
itor for a group of high class journals, mainly 
for New York City and adjacent territory. We 
need a man with a clear conception of advertis- 
ing principles, and who can present our proposi- 
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UCCESSFUL AD MAN AND CORRE- 
SPONDENT of three years’ experience is 
open Oct. 1 for new connection with manager 
or agency. Age 28. College education. Strongly 
recommended by present employers. Salary 
secondary to opportunity. Now near New York 
but will locate elsewhere for the right connec- 
tion. May I call? Address Box E-178, care 
Printers’ Ink. 





tion to prospective advertisers in a b 
like manner. The arrangement will be on a 
commission basis with a very small drawing 
account. The future must be entirely of the 
man’s own making. The opportunity is here. 
Address with full information concerning acver- 
tising experience, WILLIAMS & WILKINS 
CO., 42 West 39th Street, New York, 








MAILING LISTS 





SAVE MONEY by purchasing guaranteed 
up-to-date mailing lists of every descrip- 
tion at one-tenth usual cost. Catalogue free. 
NATIONAL TRADE DIRECTORY PUB- 
LISHERS, 1000 N. Grand, St. Louis, Dept. A-3. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





OUNG MAN, 28, with four years’ agency 
experience, seeks position in advertising 
department of large concern or with growing 
agency. Present position holds no opportunity 
for advancement. Box E-182, care Printers’ Ink. 





OUNG MAN, experienced in design, art and 
layout ; understands engraving, stereotyping, 
electrotyping, color process, printing; honest, 
ambitious, good education; desires connection 
with first-class advertising agency, or large gen- 
eral advertiser. Box 169-D, care Printers’ Ink. 





WANT A POSITION—Preferably with a 

publisher. For three years I made up the 
advertising dummy for a trade journal; now I’m 
with a large corporation, handling half-tones, 
electros, photos and copy. Address Box E-186, 
care Printers’ Ink, 


A BRAIN, effervescing with ideas; young, 

red blood, burning with ambition, wants to 
affiliate with sales or advertising dept. Practi- 
cal. Experienced. Chicago now, go anywhere. 
Write me. You'll never regret. Box 179E, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 





LIVE ADVERTISING MAN 
OPEN FOR CHANGE 

Has at present charge of advertising and another 
important department in sales, of a large manu- 
facturing house. Eight years’ financial and 
mercantile experience ; age 25; good education; 
excellent references. Salary to start $2,000, 
Apply Box 163-D, care Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 


with ten years’ experience and successful record; 
wide, favorable acquaintance over Eastern ter- 
ritory, including New England; aggressive, con- 
Structive worker, seeks engagement on well 
rated general or class publication. Correspond- 
ence invited from outside pnblishers on Eastern, 
foreign representation, Highest credentials. 
Address Box E-1%6, care Printers’ Ink. 





Good Circulation Director 


and Builder, Department Manager and Organ- 
izer, in good position, looking for better position 
in Eastern or Northern field. I have been called 
one of the best in the busi y publishers 
who know —let me refer you to them in strict 
confidence. Address Box E-184, Printers’ Ink. 








Advertisins and Sales 
Manager 
Owing to business failure desires immediate 
connection. Eight years with national adver- 
tisers and as agency writer and solicitor. Pro- 
duces strong copy and layouts, unusua! catalogs, 
booklets and letters; knows how to ggg od 
buy and use space, drawings and cuts. xcel- 
lent references. MANAGER, Box 408, Chicago. 


Capable Advertising Man 


now in charge of publicity dept. of large 
wholesale house whose business policy limits 
the sale of its goods to about 1,000 cities, is 
seeking new connection with greater possi- 
bilities. ‘horough experience in general 
and local advertising, vetsatility, energy and 
good judgment are some of the personal qual- 
ifications with which this man elicits your 
immediate reply. Box 177-E, Printers’ Ink. 























A Leak Mended 





E missed a sale of 
four PRINTERS’ 
INK binders until we ex- 
plained to a visiting San 
Francisco subscriber that 
copies can be inserted each 
week, by a simple arrange- 
ment, and that they stay 
put. 


At cost of manufacturing 
and mailing—65c each. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUB. CO. 
12 W. 31st St. New York City 
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ROLL OF HONOR 











for one year. 
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Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
INK a detailed statement showing the totai number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
‘These statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INK’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink / Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 




















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1912, 
28,044. Best advertising medium in Aiabama. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Gazette. Average July, 1913, 6,355. 
daily. A. A.A. ex. regularly. 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles, 7ribune. D'y & S'y av.’12, 59,261, 
Largest morning circulation in Los Angeles. 


KKK RK KK 


The San Francisco Exam- 
iner’s average circulation for 
the twelve months ending Dec. 
31, 1912, was 107,420 Daily and 
198,092 Sunday. ‘lhe net paid 
circulation, Daily only ,100,541; 
Sunday only, 187, 918. Average 
Daily circulation for six months 


ending June goth, 1913, 110,427. 
Average Sunday circulation for 
six months ending June 3oth, 
1913, 210,167. Average net paid 
daily circulation for six months 
ending June goth, 1913. 105,564. 
Average net paid Sunday circu- 


lation for six months ending 
yk goth, 1913, 203,876. 


CONNECTICUT 


Meriden, Yournai, evening. Actual average 
for 1911, 7,892; 1912, 8,124. 


Meriden, Morning Record. Daily av.: 1910, 


7,893; 1911, 8,085; 1912, 8,404. 


New Haven, Zvening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1912 (sworn) 19,193 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,476, 5c. 


Waterbury, Repudlican. Examined by A, A. 
A. regularly. 1912, Daily, 8,180; Sunday, 7,973. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington, Star, Evening and Sunday. Aver- 
age daily, 1912, 63,804 (@@). Carrier delivery. 
ILLINOIS 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1912, 9,269. 


Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for 1912, 
Daily, 21,691; Sunday, 10,449. 








Chicago Examiner, average 
Iglt, Sunday 621,417, Daily 
225,407, net paid. The Daily 


Examiner's wonderful growth 


in circulation and advertising 
torced ali the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 


their price toone cent. Circula- 
tion books open to all. 

The Su nday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 


every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 

t@~ The absolute correctness 


of the above circulation rat 
ing accorded the Chicagu 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 


controvert its accuracy. 


INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ridune. Sworn average August, 
1913, 13,114. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Eye. Average 1912, daily, 
9,875; Sunday, 10,854. ‘All paid in advance.” 

Des Moines, Register & Leader—Evening Trib- 
une, ist 6 mos. 1913, 66,571. Sunday Register & 
Leader, 40,423. 40% larger than any other Iowa 
paper. Supreme in want ad field. 

Washington, Zve. Fournai. Only daily in 
county. 1,975 subscribers. All good people. 

Waterloo, Zvening Courier, 56th year; Av. dy. 
1912, 8,711. Waterioo pop., 29,000. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville, Courier-Fournai. 
daily, 28,066; Sunday, 49,151. 

Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1912 net paid 49,632 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans, /tem,6 mos. sworn st’ment U.S. 
P.O. d'y & Sur.., Oct.’12, Mar.’t2, net cir. 8,625. 
MAINE 


Augusta, Kennebec Journal, daily average 
1912, 10,908. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 


Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1912, daily 
2 


Average 1912, 


Portland, Avening Axdress. Net average for 
1912, daily 19,026. Sunday 7élegram, 12.220. 
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MARYLAND 


Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1912—Sunday, 66,394; daily, 
80,048, For August, 1913, 14,010 
dy.; 566,968 Sun. 

The absolutecorrectness of the 
(Atlelee latest circulation rating accorded 
Py =the News is guaranteed by the 
TEE Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


0.0.0.0 @ ¢ 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1912, 190,149. 
Sunday 
1912, $322,915. 
Advertising ‘Totals: 1912, 8,642,611 lines 
Gain, 1911, 266,460 lines 

1,724,621 lines more than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

The above totais include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want” ad. They are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1912, to December 31, 1912. 
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Boston, Avening Transcript (©@). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount ot week day ad. 


Boston, Daily Post. August circulation aver- 
ages of The Boston Post: Daily Post, 431,281, 
Sunday Post, 816,177. 


Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1912, av. 8,986. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 


Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. 1910, 
16,662; 1011, 16.987; 1912, 18,388. ‘Iwo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 


Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1912, 19,198. 


Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan. to Dec., 
"12, 20,567. ‘I'he ““Home”’ paper. Larg’st ev’gcirc. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Average circulation 1912, 83,463. 


Jackson, Patriot, aver. 1st 1% 1913, daily, 
10,415; Sunday, 11,484. Quality circulation. 


MINNESOTA 


The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circuiating ratin 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ In 
Publishing Company. Circulation 


Atlal-w 's Practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
“aa°%, 8 =6Montana, Western Wisconsin and 


Northern lowa. Use it to reach 


this section most profi y 
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Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J- 
Murphy, publish Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 
Average net paid circulation for 
1912, daily Tribune, 100,184; Sun- 
day Tribune, 142,981. 





MISSOURI 


St. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1912, 123,488. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courter. Daily average Oct. 
Ist, 1912 to Mar. 31, 1913, 10,935, 


Camden, Post-Telegram. 10,900 daily average 
1912. Camden’s oldest daily. 


Trenton, Zvening Times. ‘08, 21,826: 2c—'oo, 
19,062; ’10, 19,288; '11, 20,116 '12—21,989. 


NEW YORK 


Albany, Avening Journai. Daily average for 
1912, 18,155. It's the leading paper. 


The Brooklyn Standard Unzon, 
Printers’ Ink says, “now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn". Daily 
average for 1912, 64,406. 


Buffalo, Comrser, morn. Ave., 1912, Sunday, 
99,692; daiiy, 64,496; Zxgquirer, evening, 37,182. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average, six 
months, 1913, 103,007. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥. Zhe Morn- 
ing Herald, Daily average for 1912, 6,789. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actuai Average for 1012, 22,010. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago. 


Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo, 
Average for 1912, 2,666. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte—Best town two Carolinas. News, 
best Evening and Sunday paper. Investigate. 


Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (e.), av. Ap'l,'13, 
4,550. Semi-Weekly Sentinel, av. April,'13, 6,360. 


OHIO 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1912: Daily, 106,484; Sun., 134,255. 
For Aug., 1913, 118,491 daily; Sunday, 148,188. 


Youngstown, Vindicator. Dy av.,'12, 16,971. 
LaCoste & Maxweil, N. Y. & Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, Zimes, daily. Av. cir. 1st 6 mos. 
1913, 22,636; 22,719 av., August, 1913. A 
larger guaranteed paid circulation than 
all other Erie papers combined. E. 


Katz, Special Agt., N. Y. 


Philadelphia. The Press (@@) is 
Philadelphia's Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
on the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 





Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly, Actual average for year ending Dec. 
31, 1912, 106,260. 








lation of the daily Press for 1912, 87,223; 
the Sunday Press, 178,858. 


Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulaticn 
average 1912, 18,060. 


















































West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 


1912, 16,185. In its 41st year. 
GUAR Independent. Has Chester Co., 
aah and vicinity for its field. Devoted 


to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 


Wilkes-Barre, 71mes-Leader, eve, net, sworn, 
average Ist 6 mos. 1913, 19,124, 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1912. 
18,688. Covers its territory. 
RHODE ISLAND 


Newport, Daily News, (evening) 66th year. 
Covers field, Circulation for 1912, 4,690. 


Pawtucket, Evening 7imes. 
tion for 1912, 21,097—sworn. 


Average circula- 


Providence, Daily Yournai. Average 
for 1912, 24,468 (O©@). Sunday, 34,777 
(©O). Avening Bulletin, 62,847 aver- 
age 1912. 
Westerly, Datly Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn, and R.1. Cir., 1912, 6,449. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Avening Post. 
daily average 1912, 8,599. 


Evening. Actual 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for twelve months ending 
Dec. 31, 1912, daily 19,149; 
Sunday, 18,626. March, 1913, 
average, daily, 20,460; Sunday, 
20,180. 
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VERMONT 
Barre, 7 imes, daily. 
1912, 6,088. Examined by A.A. 


Burlington, Free Press. Examined by A.A.A, 
9,418 net. Largest city and state. 


Only paperin city. Av, 
A. 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, Zhe Bee (eve.) Aver. July, 1913, 
6,267. August, 1913, ave , 6,283. 


WASHINGTON 
Tacoma, Ledger. 
and Sunday, 21.347. 


Tacoma, News. 
20,698. 


Average year 1912, daily 


Average for year 1912, 


WISCONSIN 


Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
year ending Dec. 31, 1912, 4,063, Established 
Over 40 years ago. 

Janesville, Gasette. Daily average, Aug., 1913, 
daily 6,044; semi-weekly , 1,662. 

Racine (Wis.) Sournal-News. 
Average circulation, 7,081. 


June, 1913, 


ONTARIO, CAN, 


Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario, 
Times Journal, daily average, 1912, 4,132. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Patrie. Ave. year 1912, 48,237 


daily. Highest quality circulation. 


SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Regina, The Leader. Average, Ist 3 mos. '13, 
12,208. Largest circulation in Saskatchewan. 











Want-Ad 





Mediums 


























CONNECTICUT 
MERIDEN Morning Record. Unusually large 
lead in Want Ads, in exceptionally profit- 
ablefield. Rate, cent a word; 6 cts. for 7 times 
NEW Haven Register. Leading want ad medi- 
um of State. Rate Ic.a word. Av.’12,19,193. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HE Evening and Sunday Star, Washington, 
D. C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Aas of any other paper. lc. a word. 
ILLINOIS 

“Nn EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads The Daily News,” says the Post-office 
Review, and that’s why 7he Daily News is 

Chicago's “‘ want ad "’ directory. 
Tt Chicago Bxaminer with its 641,623 Sun- 
day circulation and 216,698 daily circuiation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results. Rates lowest per thousand inthe West, 


MAINE 

ive Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 

carry more Want Ads than all other Portiand 
papers combined. 

MARYLAND 

HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 

than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 

recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 
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HE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

year 1911 printed a total of 498,600 paid 
want ads; a gain of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,556 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


0. 0 0 -@ | 


MINNESOTA 


HE Minneapolis 7 ribune, 

Daily and Sunday, is the lead- 
ing want ad medium of the great 
Northwest, carrying more paid 
want ads than any other daily 
newspaper in the Twin Cities, 
Printed in 1912 110,179-more in- 
dividual Want Advertisements 
than its nearest competitor. Rates: 1 Cent a 
word, cash with the order; or 10 Cents a line, 
where charged. All advertising in the daily 
appears in both the morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. 
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SEW YORE} 


y pe E Albany Avening Journal, Rastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 
THE Buffalo Evening News is the best classi- 
fied advertising medium in New York State 
outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 
OHIO 
Toe Young Vindicat Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Ts Chester, Pa., 7imes carries from twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 
UTAE 


HE Salt Lake 7rsbume—Get results— Want 
Ad Medium ior Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 








OO) Gold Mark Papers (OO) 





$32.76 if paid wholly in advance. 





Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- 
point of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality 
of their circulation. Among old chemists gold was symbolically represented 
by the sign @.—Webster's Dictionary. 

Announcements under this classification, from publications having the 
Gold Marks, cost 35 cents per line per week. Two lines (the smallest adver- 
tisement accepted) cost $36.40 for a full year, with 10 per cent discount, or 
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The Mobile ister (@@). Established 1821. 
Richest sécti Wy the prosperous South, 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Evening and Sunday Star. Dy. av. 10912, 
63,804 (@@). Delivered to nearly every home. 


ILLINOIS > 


Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 


The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1912-13, 17,266. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@@). 
Boston Bvening Transcript (@@), established 
1830, ‘The oniy gold mark daily in Boston. 


Worcester L'Opinion Publique (@@). Only 
Frencn daily among 16,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 


The Minneapolis Ffournal (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. The cleanest met- 
ropolitan advertising in America. Carries more 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 


Brooklyn Zagie (@@) is THE advertising 
Medium of Brookiyn. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

Hardware Dealers’ Magazine ( ). Specimen 
copy mailed on request. 253 Broadway, N. Y. 

New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 


America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Heraid first. 


The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘The Evening Post."’ 
—Printers’ Ink. 





Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
Cuiation of any technical paper in the worid. 


The New York Times (@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales ot five of 
the seven other New York morning newspapers. 


New York 7ridune (@@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Press (@@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
1912, sworn net average, Daily, 87,223. Sun- 
day, 178,858. 


THE PITTSBURG 
o) DISPATCH ©» 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Journal (@@), only morning paper 
among 600,000 people. “Ihe R. 1. Bible.”” 


TENNESSEE 


The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘'ennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appea passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 62,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Zvening Wi: in (@@), the 
only Gold Mark daiiy in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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PRINTERS’ 


WANTED 
An Agency Man 


An established agency of the very best type offers 
a New York solicitor a real opportunity. We want the 
right sort of man who can identify himself in an executive 
capacity as a principal and successfully represent the ideas 
and ideals behind our service. In seeking him our chief 
concern is the man himself, not the immediate profits. For 
our part, we can assure him the complete co-operation 
“inside” of an organization with a reputation of holding its 
clients through competent, intelligent service. 


The Salary 


To the right sort of man, having business he can 
legitimately bring with him, we will pay a salary equivalent 
to 75% of the commissions earned on the business he con- 
trols. A liberal commission arrangement on future business 
offers every incentive to work, because he will profit fully 
in the results of his work. 


INK 





We have authorized Printers’ Ink to give our name 
to those wishing it. In making application to us, state fully 
your experience, the business you control and, in fact, any- 
thing and everything which would help us in judging your 
qualifications. Please give us your home as well as your 
business phone number. It is important that we have this 
information at once, so kindly 


Apply Friday or Saturday 


of this week. All, communications will be considered con- 
fidential and returned to those requesting us to do so. 
Address “N. O. X.,” Printers’ Ink. 
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r as well as an advertising man. 
each one a specialist in one phase 


rtising practice. 
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ecutive has, as a consulting staff, the 


executive force of the organization. 
as an operating corps, a group of depart- 














Seaman Method’’ borrowed from “‘big 
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routine of those little things that make for the 


smooth running of an account—he has time 


to think 


Eacu client of Frank Seaman Incorporated 
The executive himself is never buried in the 
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